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Editorial Program for the Year 


The Editors take pleasure in submitting to you this 
advance outline of the contents of Junior Scholastic for the 
school year 1946-47. We believe it represents a new level 
of interest, substance, and significance among publications 
devoted to the enrichment of today’s teaching task. We hope 
it will prove useful to you in describing for your pupils the 
program Junior Scholastic will bring to them, and in 
integrating the magazine with your teaching plans. 


UNITED NATIONS 
U. N. N&WS 


A one-page weekly newspaper — Junior Scholastic’s U. N. 
News — sanctioned by and published with the cooperation 
of the United Nations Educational Section. 


U. N. STORIES 


Scholastic Magazines’ foreign affairs specialist, Irving 
Talmadge, is an accredited correspondent to the United 
Nations Security Council and General Assembly. Junior 
Scholastic’s readers will view the actions of, and the delegates 
to, these U.N. sessions from the vantage point of an observer 
on the scene. 


THEME ARTICLES 

Each week, a special theme article giving an up-to-date 
picture of a nation in the news, providing the historical, 
geographical, and economic backgrounds necessary to the 
understanding of each nation’s place and problems in the 
world today. Interestingly written and supplemented by 
large pictorial maps, the articles will cover the following 
nations in approximately the order listed. CANADA, 
ALASKA, PHILIPPINES, KOREA, JAPAN, MEXICO, 
CHILE, BRAZIL, ARGENTINA, GERMANY, FRANCE, 
POLAND, ITALY, GREAT BRITAIN, NORWAY, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, SWEDEN, CHINA, and others as 


determined by news developments. 


U. N. SEALS 


The Seals of the United Nations in full color. Twenty 
appear on the cover of this issue. The others will appear 
in the issue of October 21. The story behind each seal will 
be told in a weekly series. The story of Canada’s seal will 
be found in this issue with the Canada Theme Article. 


PRODUCTS OF OUR COUNTRY — 
PRODUCTS OF THE WORLD 


A weekly series of units on raw materials of great economic 


importance, featuring product maps and picture stories 


describing sources, processing, uses, etc. Among the subjects 
to be covered are: 


URANIUM 


DIAMONDS CACAO 
MAGNESIUM NICKEL SPICES 
ALUMINUM OUR FORESTS BEEF 
RUBBER OUR FARMS COTTON 
IRON OUR WATERS WOOL 
COAL WHEAT HEMP 
OIL SUGAR NUTS 
COPPER RICE 


QUININE, ETC. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


A weekly series of picture-strip stories illustrating how 
great industries developed from American ingenuity and 
enterprise. Historically accurate, the series presents an 
approach to the story of our country that is sure to seize 
and hold pupils’ interest. Among the subjects to be included: 


ELEVATORS AND SKY- BASKETBALL 
SCRAPERS ELECTRIC TROLLEY 
ALUMINUM TELEPHONE 
RUBBER PLANT BREEDING 
AUTOS AND HIGHWAYS RADAR 
PETROLEUM ATOMIC ENERGY 
FARM MACHINERY TELEGRAPH 
AIR CONDITIONING LIGHTING 
TYPEWRITER PHONOGRAPH 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MOTION PICTURES 


The four subjects last listed will appear in conjunction 
with the EDISON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION early 
in 1947. 


CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT 


BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 
The entertaining “Bib and Tuck” stories, in every other 
issue, will bring young readers a delightful experience in 
national civics and government. The series will humanize 
(Concluded on page 4-T ) 
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Suggestions for a Lesson Plan 
BASED ON CONTENTS OF THIS 


THEME ARTICLE — CANADA — pp. 10, 11, 12 
Aims 


1. To show that Canada, rich in natural resources, is 
slowly developing these resources and has expanded her 
manufacturing industries. 

2. To show Canada’s role in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and in the United Nations, and Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the winning of the war. 

3. To show that Canada has a government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” and to show the differ- 
ences between the Canadian federal government and ours. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Canada is the third largest nation in the world in area. 
Why is it so sparsely populated? 

Ninety per cent of Canada’s 12,000,000 population 
lives within 200 miles of the United States. Much of 
Canada is uninhabitable, with thousands of square 
miles of trackless forest, swamps, barren wastes, and 
rocky coasts. A large part of Canada lies above the 
Arctic Circle and is covered by the great ice cap which 
once covered all of North America. The hard life here 
has not encouraged settlement. 

2. Why do most Canadians remain loyal to the King? 

About half of Canada’s population is of English 
Welsh, Scottish, Irish descent. Many of these people 
feel the strong ties of affection and loyalty to the land 
of their ancestors. Also, Canada is a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and the King is the 
symbol of a common interest of all these nations in the 
“mother country” — that is, England. 

3. How did the recent World War change the picture of 
Canada at work? 

To speed up production of war materials, many new 
manufacturing plants were constructed in Canada. 
Preponderantly an agricultural nation before the war, 
Canada built so many factories that now she is moving 
up into the ranks of large industrial nations. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What do you consider the main reasons why Canada 
and the United States have gotten along so well together? 
2. If you were a Canadian, what would you think of a plan 
for merging Canada and the United States into one nation? 


FACT QUESTIONS ON CANADA APPEAR 
IN QUICK QUIZ ON PAGE 3.-T. 


URANIUM — p. 8 


No greater problem faces the world than the control of 
raw materials from which atomic energy can be released. 
The following questions are being asked by our public 
leaders and voiced in the meetings of the United Nations. 
What do pupils think about them? 


Discussion Question 


1. Should all sources of uranium be under United Nations 
control? 


Fact Questions 
1. Near what lake in Canada is the largest pitchblende 
epee? (Soeat Bear Lome, the Eldorado Mines.) 
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2. In what African colony is located another large pitch- 
blende deposit? (Belgian Congo.) 

3. Where in the United States is carnotite mined? (Utah 
and Colorado. ) 

References: “Canada Mines Uranium in Arctie,” Life, Jan. 
14, 1946, pp. 21-27; “How to Hunt for Uranium,” Popular 
Science, Feb. 1946, p. 121; Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes, by Henry D. Smyth, Princeton University Press, 
1945, $1.25. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS — p. 5 


Fact Questions 


1. Where will the U.N. General Assembly meet this 
month? (In Flushing, a° part of New York City on Long 
Island, near LaGuardia Airport.) 

2. How long will the meeting of the General Assembly 
last? (Six weeks.) 

3. When will United Nations Week be observed in your 
school? (Sept. 22-28.) 

4. Name the nations seeking admittance to U.N. (Albania, 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Iceland, Eire, Afghanistan, 
Trans-Jordan, Portugal, Siam, Sweden.) 

5. Name some other “organs” of the U.N. besides the 
Security Council and General Assembly. (International 
Court of Justice, Trusteeship Council, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Economic and Social Council.) 


Look for Special United Nations Issue Next Week 
Prepare for ‘United Nations Week,” Sept. 22-28 


Teachers using Junior Scholastic will receive with their 
copies of the magazine next week a special United Nations 
supplement of Scholastic Teacher, containing many ideas 
for the observance of United Nations Week (Sept. 22-28) 
in the schools. What you probably will prize most of all is 
the complete script of a school assembly program, “New 
World in the Making,” written expressly for Scholastic 
Magazines by Frank Mantinbrand, director of Assembly 
Programs, Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


| SAW THE BOMBS GO OFF — pp. 6, 7 


Radio, press, and moving pictures have widely publicized 
the atom bomb tests and the importance to us all of Opera- 
tion Crossroads. From the article, pupils will find there was 
considerable disagreement among the scientists, Navy, and 
Air Force on both the results and purposes of these tests. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would it now seem that navies are out-moded? 

2. Discuss the meaning of “crossroads” and what solutions 
do pupils consider practicable to the challenge of the atom 
bomb. 

3. What uses might be made of atomic power other than 
weapons of destruction? How would they affect society as 
we know it? 

4. Would world peace be assured if we destroyed our 
bombs and shared our technical secrets with other nations? 

5. If we do not share the secret of the atomic bomb, are 
other nations justified in looking on us as a threat to peace? 


(Continued on page 3-T ) 
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DENMARK ’ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ELSALVADOR 


SEALS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 20 are pictured here. The others will appear in full color in the Oct. 21st issue. 





You'll go 


LOCK... 


Here's why: these new Arrow 
Sports Shirts are made of super- 
handsome fabrics ... whopping 
plaids, neat pinchecks, and swell 
solid colors. (Best-looking we’ve 
ever made, honest!) 


STOCK... 


Here's why: You'll find their 
lines trim and their fit perfect. The 
Arrow collars set just right too... 
look specially smart either open or 
shut. (We hope your Arrow dealer 
has them all in stock.) 


BARREL... 


Here's why: in a word—they 
WASH! For 9 out of 10 of these 
sparkling new Arrow Sports Shirts, 
no special treatment is required. 
Put them in the tubs like any other 


Arrow Shirt! 


ARROW go” SHIRTS “= 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., 

















PEACE CONFERENCE 


Delegates of 21 nations are now meet- 
ing in Paris to consider five peace 
treaties. 

The treaties, drawn up by the Big 4 
— the United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and France—contain the peace 
terms for five nations allied with Ger- 
many in World War II. These nations 
are Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, 
and Finland. 

Peace treaties for Germany, Austria, 
and Japan will be drafted later. 

At the Conference of Paris, which 
began on July 29, the nations which 
helped to fight Germany’s satellites are 
voicing their opinions of the peace 
terms. They are also hearing complaints 
against the treaties by representatives of 
the defeated nations. 

The 21-nation conference may rec- 
ommend changes in the peace treaties 
to the Big 4. But the Big 4 can reject 
these recommendations if they wish. 

The conference’s progress has been 
slow because of disagreements among 
the Big 4. 


Birth of a Nation 


July 4, 1946 — the 170th birthday of Amer- 
ican independence — also marked the birth of 
a new free and independent nation, the Philip- 
pine Republic, after 48 years of U. S. rule. 
First president of the new republic is Manvel 
Roxas y Acuna, formerly a brigadier general in 
the Philippine army. The new nation faces 
many problems (which will be discussed in a 
theme article on the Philippines in the Septem- 
ber 30th issue). 


BIG 4 IN GERMANY 


Germany today is divided into four 
occupation zones. Each zone is con- 
trolled by one of the Big 4 — the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, or France. 

This division has hampered Ger- 
many’s attempts to rebuild her war-torn 
land. Germany’s agricultural and indus- 
trial regions cannot easily exchange 
goods, because each zone restricts trade 
with the others. 

To help Germany recover, the U. S. 
and Great Britain recently agreed to 
lift the trade barriers between their 
zones. Russia and France have made no 
moves to encourage the flow of German 
goods. 

















Berg in The Christian Science Monitor 


A tough nut to crack. 


TROUBLE IN PALESTINE 


Palestine — a British mandate inhab- 
ited by 1,200,000 Arabs and 600,000 
Jews — has long been a scene of rivalry 
and bloodshed between the two groups, 

Last July, a new plan to settle the 
Palestine problem was submitted by the 
British government. It divided Pales- 
tine into a Jewish province, an Arab 
province, and a “Central Government” 
region which the British themselves 
would control. 

The Jews rejected this plan. They 
proposed another plan which would di- 
vide Palestine into two independent 
states —one Jewish, one Arabian — and 
compel the British to quit the country. 

The British and American govern- 
ments are exchanging views on what 
steps to take next in Palestine, as each 
day brings new stories of violence in 
that Holy Land. 


Up to Youth 


Speaking to a group of 117 high school 
boys from all states, who visited Washington, 
D. C., this summer, President Truman said: 

“The welfare of the United States in the 
next 25 or 30 years is going to be in your 
hands — you who are now growing up and 
going to high school and college. You should 
know all that it is possible to know about the 
operations of your government.” 





WAR IN CHINA 


China is being torn by civil war. It is 
a conflict between the Chinese Nation- 
alists and the Chinese Communists for 
control of the government. 

The Nationalists control China’s gov- 
ernment through the one-party rule of 
the Kuomintang. The leader of the 
Kuomintang is Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Mao Tse-tung is the leader of the 
Communists. 

The Nationalists have announced that 
they will give up their one-party rule 
of China in favor of a democratic gov- 
ernment that will include Communists. 
But first they demand that Communist 
troops lay down their arms, 

The Communists refuse to disarm be- 
fore they are given a voice in the 
government. 

General George C. Marshall, Special 
U. S. Envoy to China, and U. S, Am- 
bassador John Leighton Stuart have 
been trying to make peace in China. 


Operation Remote 


Two B-17 Drones, controlled by radio from 
Flying Fortresses, on August 6 flew from 
Hawaii to California—a distance of 2,174 
miles. This was Operation Remote —an Army 
Air Force experiment to prove that missiles can 
be launched by radio control and guided to a 
target more than 2,000 miles away. The flight 
set a new long-distance record for remote 
control aircraft. 


PRICE CONTROL 


On July 25, President Truman signed 
a bill extending O.P.A, (Office of Price 
Administration) until June 30, 1947. 

Under the new law, many of O.P.A.’s 
price control powers have been handed 
over to a Price Decontrol Board ap- 
pointed by the President. The Decon- 
trol Board has declared free of price 
control milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
and other dairy products, and all grains 
except flax seed and by-product feed 
grains. The Board restored price ceilings 
on meat, cotton seed, and soybeans, 
however, because their supplies were 
small and their prices had risen too high. 

These commodities make up more 
than half of the average family’s food 
basket. After price control was tempo- 
rarily discontinued on June 3Q, the 
prices of these and other commodities 
rose sharply. 
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The 1,200-acre River Rouge Plant is the world’s largest 
industrial city. More than 70,000 people work here. 
Ocean-going freighters dock in the Rouge River Slip, 
right in the middle of the plant. A hundred miles of 
railroad track and miles of automatic conveyors keep 
parts and supplies moving. Within the plant’s 13,000,000 
square feet of floor space is all the equipment needed 
to transform raw materials into finished automobiles. 











Young America 


Looks Ahead 
with Ford 





The assembly line way of building things was originated by 


Ford Motor Company, and has played an important part in ~ America is strong because Americans can make 
making America the world’s greatest industrial nation. On more things faster and better than any other 
this typical assembly line at the Rouge Plant, hundreds of people in the world. That’s because of our 
new Ford cars are produced daily. assembly line method of production . . . which 


was developed by Ford Motor Company in 1913, 
and which is now used generally throughout our 


= in the jam s largest poms 5 one Say a me country. Today, Ford’s River Rouge Plant is one 
production foundry,  cast- acres of safety glass are made of the finest examples of the American way 
ings are made by the most daily in this plant by the ; ; . : 
"sm atte. \\ of making things ... making them easier, 
modern method for Ford Ford-developed continuous \ f b h ‘di ‘ob 
cars and trucks. rolling process. AStES, DEWEE . . . THUS PLOVIGINE MOLe JOUS 


and better pay for workers. When you 
come to Detroit, be sure to visit the 
Rouge Plant. One of our guides will show 

you through the plant and we believe 
{ you'll find it an interesting experience. 











an GET A HEAD START ON 
= ' YOUR FRIENDS .. . learn 
al how to be an expert driver. 
Send today for your free copy 

— %“~« of “How to Be An Expert 

gu a a a d lM Driver” by Al Esper, 
} : Ford’s Chief Test Driv- 

— ~“ er. Address: Ford Motor 
Company, Dept. R-46, 
anil Dearborn, Michigan. 
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A Ford freighter docks in the Rouge River 
Slip, at the Rouge Plant, with a cargo of iron 
ore from the Ford mines in Minnesota. 


FORD MOTOR ¢cOMPANY 
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General Assembly 
Meets in New York 


On Monday, September 23, the 
United Nations General Assembly is 
scheduled to meet in New York. 

It will be the Assembly’s second 
meeting. The Assembly first met last 
January in London. 

Delegates of the 51 member nations 
will assemble at Flushing, on Long 
Island, N. Y., for approximately six 
weeks. They will meet in a building 
constructed for the New York World's 
Fair, in 1939, later used as a skating 
rink. 

The Assembly will vote on new ap- 
plicants to the U. N. (see story below), 
choose the site of the U.N.’s permanent 
home, and take up other important 
problems, 

The U.N.’s permanent home may be 
located in Westchester County, just 
north of New York City, in one of four 
towns — Harrison, Yorktown, Somers, or 
Cortlandt. 


9 NATIONS SEEK 
ADMISSION TO U.N. 


Nine nations have applied for admis- 
sion to the U.N. They are Albania, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, Iceland, 
Eire, Afghanistan, Trans-Jordan, Por- 
tugal, Siam, and Sweden. 

Membership in the U.N. is open to 
all peace-loving nations who agree to 
abide by the terms of the U.N. Charter. 

Nations must be recommended for 
membership in the U.N. by the Security 
Council. Their applications must then 
be approved by the General Assembly. 





U, Too 


“Say U.N. over and over again, and there 
you have it — you ‘n’ you ‘n’ you. That's just 
what the United Nations is — you, and you, 
and you, and everyone else just like you all 
over the world.” 

Bud Collyer, star of “‘Superman’’ radio show 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 








U.N. Seals on Cover; 
More Coming Soon 


Our front cover shows the seals of 20 
of the United Nations. The seals of the 
remaining 31 United Nations will ap- 
pear on the October 21st cover of 
Junior Scholastic. 

Each week, we will tell the story of 
a U.N. seal. The story of Canada’s seal 
appears on page 11 of this issue. 


Magazine Editors 
Meet with U.N. 


The editors of Junior Scholastic, and 
the editors of other magazines for 
schools, met during: the summer with 
Dr. Benjamin J. Cohen, of Chile, U.N. 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Public Relations. They discussed ways 
and means of presenting U.N. news to 
America’s schoo] pupils. 

Dr. Cohen said that many of our 
people have false ideas about the 
United Nations. They get these ideas, 
he said, from radio programs and-news- 
papers which tell chiefly of disagree- 
ments among the United Nations. Dr. 
Cohen said that not enough attention is 
being paid to the many problems on 
which the United Nations work in har- 
mony. 

In order to give American school pu- 
pils a balanced picture of what the 
U.N. is accomplishing, Junior Scholastic 
will publish a page of U.N. news every 
week. 


SCHOOLS TO OBSERVE 
UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


Join in the celebration of United Na- 
tions Week. September 22-28, along 
with the rest of the U. S. 

Schools, churches, libraries, newspa- 
pers, clubs, and other groups all over 
the country are working togethe: to 
make United Nations Week a success. 

You can help, too—by holding a 
U.N. carnival or block party; by organ- 
izing a signature campaign, and ask- 
ing people to sign a paper pledging 
their support to the U.N.; by making 
U.N. posters and displays to be exhib- 
ited in your school, libraries, and store 
windows; and by dozens of other ways. 
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U.N. "Body" Made Up 
Of Many “Organs” 


The United Nations is a “body” made 
up of many “organs,” some of which are 
more important than others. 

Each of these organs performs spe- 
cific tasks — but all of them stem from 
one of the five major parts of the 
United Nations body. 

These five major U.N. organs are the 
General: Assembly, made up of dele- 
gates from each of the 51 member na- 
tions; the Security Council; the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; and the Secre- 
tariat. 

Another unit of the U.N., soon to be 
set up, is the Trusteeship Council. 

Among the important U.N. organs 
now functioning are the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. Two others — the World Health 
Organization and the International 
Refugee Organization — are being set 
up. The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and the Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization will soon be 
part of the U.N. 

Next week in Junior Scholastic, we 
will describe the work of the United 
Nations General Assembly. In succeed- 
ing issues, we will discuss other impor- 
tant U.N. organs. 





Free Ride for U.N. 


James J. O'Neill, of New York, be- 
lieves so wholeheartedly in the United 
Nations Organization that he sacrificed 
$11,999 for the privilege of serving it. 

When the U.N. decided to move its 
headquarters to Long Island—a job offi- 
cials estimated would cost $12,000 — 
Mr. O’Neill, president of a warehouse, 
offered to transport the U.N. office 
equipment for $1. (The charge of $1 
was necessary for legal purposes. ) 

The offer was accepted. 
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Harris & Ewing photo 


Second atomic bomb explosion at Operation Crossroads. Photo was made 
with an automatic camera on Bikini Atoll less than five miles from the blast. 


| Saw the Bombs 60 OFF 


ESTS Able and Baker — Acts 1 and 
}: of the drama entitled Operation 

Crossroads — are over now. 

Act 3, better known as Test Charlie, 
will be played at Bikini sometime 
next year, unless Congress decides to 
pull down the curtain. 

Most drama critics can judge a 
play after seeing two acts. We may 
be able to do the same with Opera- 
tion Crossroads. 

But we should not ask: Was it a 
good show? There must be more rea- 
son for detonating two atomic bombs 
than their spectacular effect. 

The vital questions are: Why were 
these tests held? What were the re- 
sults? What lesson do these results 
have for mankind? , 

Since last June, when Junior Scho- 
lastic Magazine was chosen to be rep- 
resented at Operation Crossroads, I 
have attempted to find the answers to 
these questions. As Crossroads Cor- 
respondent for Junior Scholastic, | 
journeyed the 7,000 miles to Bikini 
Atoll for a ringside seat, spoke to the 





top-ranking military and scientific 
participants in the tests, saw the 
bombs go off, and visited the target 
vessels before and after the atomic 
bombs had done their work on them. 

Why were the tests held? There 
are as many answers to that question 
as to the one about whether the 
chicken or the egg had priority. 

At a news conference aboard the 
press ship USS Appalachian, Admiral 
W. H. Blandy gave the correspond- 
ents the official reasons. He said: “We 
want to know what effect atomic 
bombs have on naval vessels. Then 
we can tell whether it will be neces- 
sary to re-design our ships and 
change our naval strategy.” 

High-ranking Army Air Forces offi- 
cers told a different story. One, who 
asked that his name not be used in 
quoting him, expressed the opinion 
of fellow officers when he repeated 
bitterly: “Why were the tests held? 
Just so the Navy can prove to the 
public that navies are not obsolete 
in atomic warfare. Don't let the title 








SAM BURGER, Junior 
Scholastic’s Aviation 
Editor, saw the atom 
bomb tests at Bikini as 
one of the select group 
of correspondents ac- 
credited by the Joint 
Army-Navy Task Force. 
Here he gives you his 
eye-witness report. 


‘Joint Army-Navy Task Force’ fool 
you. The Navy is running this show, 
and you can bet the Navy isn’t going 
to risk losing the money they've 
asked Congress to grant them for a 
bigger Navy.” 

Scientists, too, differed in their 
opinions of the tests. Dr. R. A. Saw- 
yer, Technical Director for Operation 
Crossroads, said: “We need more ac- 
curate, scientific data on the be- 
havior of an atomic bomb, its effect 
on steel and concrete structures, and 
on living creatures. Crossroads will 
supply us with much of this informa- 
tion.” 

But other scientists, some of whom 
had a big part in developing the 
atomic bomb, disagreed. They said 
that Operation Crossroads gave us 
little scientific information and was 
of minor military significance. 

They said that the atomic bomb is 
not primarily a weapon for use 
against navies, but a weapon to be 














used for wholesale destruction of 
cities and industrial centers. Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, one of the 
atomic bomb scientists, said that 40,- 
000,000 of our people could be wiped 
out in one night by a rain of atomic 
bombs. 

One or two attacks like this would 
destroy our power to produce the 
goods of war. A navy at sea is of lit- 
tle use if the “production front” back 
home has been knocked out. For this 
reason, an enemy with the atomic 
bomb could afford to ignore our 
Navy. 

What were the results of Test Able 
‘ and Test Baker? 

Test Able is very difficult to evalu- 
ate* for a number of reasons. The 
bomb missed its aiming point (the 
USS Nevada) by more than 2,000 
feet. The bomb detonated at too low 
an altitude, thereby wasting much 
of its force upon the water of the 
lagoon. Lastly, the bomb was~ not 
“Nagasaki strength.” In other words, 
not as powerful as the A-bomb that 
blasted Nagasaki, in April 1945. 


rays we cannot see. Scientists call 
them alpha, beta, and gamma rays. 
All three are dangerous, but the 
gamma rays are the deadliest. 

These alpha, beta, and gamma ra- 
diations have still another terrible ef- 
fect. They can make harmless atoms 
just as deadly by inducing radioac- 
tivity in them. That is why the water 
of Bikini Lagoon and the ships were 
dangerous after the explosion. The 
atoms of sodium, phosphorus, and 
iodine in the water had been made 
radioactive — that is, they themselves 
were giving off gamma radiations! 
The carbon atoms in the‘steel ships 
did the same, and so the ships were 
also dangerous. The amount of dan- 
ger depended on how much of the 
bomb’s radiation a particular ship, 
or an-area of the lagoon, had been 
exposed to during the explosion. 

Luckily, atoms which have been 
made radioactive lose this property 
in a rather short time. Otherwise, the 
target ships could never have been 
safely boarded by inspection crews. 
The lagoon itself would have been 
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flame roaring skyward, and the 
death-laden cloud that mushroomed 
5 miles skyward at terrific speed — 
these were unforgettable sights. 

No human was closer to the target 
ships than 12 miles, the position of 
Admiral Blandy’s flagship, the Mt. 
McKinley. Our press ship was 18 
miles from the blast point, and we 
did not feel the impact nor hear the 
roar of this mighty explosion. It was 
all visual, but a sight to shake men 
to their very roots. 

At Test Baker, the Appalachian 
was brought a few miles closer to the 
blast, and the sound effects proved 
more satisfying to sensation-seeking 
reporters. So did the “casualty list” 
of ships sunk and damaged. 

This time the bomb was suspended 
from a barge, and set off about 30- 
40 feet below the surface of the 
lagoon. The battleship Arkansas went 
down in a matter of seconds. The 
gallant aircraft carrier Saratoga 
stayed afloat for seven hours, then 
nosed her way to the coral bottom of 
Bikini Lagoon. A third capital ship, 


By SAM BURGER, Junior Scholastic’s Aviation Editor 





On Able Day plus two, I went 
aboard the battered cruiser Pensa- 
cola. The funnels, masts, and super- 
structure had been smashed as if by 
a mighty fist. Radio and radar instal- 
lations topside had completely disap- 
peared — making the ship “blind” 
and “deaf.” Even if the Pensacola had 
been able to get up steam despite 
her torn stacks, she would have been 
helpless in a night engagement. Nor 
was this all. A terrible searing wave 
of heat had scorched her paint black 
and charred her wooden decks. The 
neat piles of Army and Air Forces 
materials, which had been stacked on 
the decks, had completely vanished. 
Only a few scraps of burnt rubble 
remained to mark their places. 

Water streams had been played on 
the ship’s deck to extinguish fires, 
and wash off radioactive particles. In 
many places aboard the ship, radio- 
activity was still present in deadly 
amounts. I wondered how many of 
her crew members would have sur- 
vived all three killers — blast, heat, 
and radioactivity. 

When an atomic bomb explodes, 
it gives off tremendous energy — or 
radiation. Some of this radiation is in 
the form of light and heat. But a 
large amount of it is in the form of 


uninhabitable till the end of time. 
But dangerous radioactivity wears 
off — sometimes in seconds, some- 
times after hours or even days. 

Navy officials showed keen satis- 
faction that so few ships had been 
sunk in Test Able. They were confi- 
dent that an atomic bomb, even if 
accurately aimed, could not crush the 
thick steel hulls of the heavier ships. 

Most of the correspondents ex- 
pected that the Nevada, at least, 
would be sent to the bottom. But she 
survived—perhaps because the bomb 
missed by so wide a mark. 

Major Woodrow P. Swancutt, the 
pilot of the bomb-dropping B-29, 
firmly defended the performance of 
his. bombardier and crew. The bom- 
bardier, Major Harold H. Wood, 
softly said, “I'd like to get another 
crack at her.” 

Army Air Forces officers were 
angry, not because the bomb had 
missed its target, but because they 
had been allowed to drop only one 
bomb. They pointed out that if an 
enemy should attack our fleet, he will 
do it with scores of bomb-carrying 
planes and atomic rockets. 

Goggles over my _ eyes, heart 
pounding, I saw the bomb go off. 
The unearthly flare, the column of 


the Japanese Nagato, was also mor- 


tally wounded and sank five days - 


later. 

Tons of radioactive water drenched 
many of the ships, and a great cloud 
of radioactive vapor, spray, and gas 
choked the lagoon. Days later, many 
of the target vessels were still so 
“hot,” radioactively, that no man 
could board them without forfeiting 
his life. 

Make no mistake about it — at sea 
as on land, the atomic bomb is mur- 
derous and destructive beyond your 
most awful imaginings. 

There is still no known defense 
against the atomic bomb but one — 
the successful cooperation of all na- 
tions to maintain world peace. No 
doubt naval strategists and ship de- 
signers will find ways of cutting down 
losses in ships and men through 
atomic attack. No doubt the Air 
Forces will perfect new ways of strik- 
ing back at enemies with bombs of 
our Own. 

But it is not merely military and 
naval science which stands at the 
crossroads. All mankind stands there 
today. You and I alike took part in 
Operation Crossroads. 

Which road will we take? 


* Means word is defined on p. 22. 
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ALLED “the heavyweight champ 
of the elements,” uranium packs 
the punch of the greatest power 

on earth — atomic energy. 

Uranium is the heaviest of the nat- 
ural elements in atomic weight, hav- 
ing the greatest number of electrical] 
particles within each of its atoms. 

The uranium atom is fissionable 
meaning that it can be split by bom- 
barding it with the neutron of an- 
other atom. This fission* unleashes 
tremendous power locked within the 
uranium atom. 

The world looks upon this power 
with fear and trembling, because of 
the awful destruction that can be 
caused by atomic bombs. Until the 
nations find a way to control the use 
of uranium for peaceful purposes 
only, the people of the world will 
live in fear. 


WHERE URANIUM IS FOUND 


Where is aranium found? Many 
different ores contain uranium, but 
in most of them there is such a small 
percentage of uranium that it is not 
worth the time and expense to take 
it out. 

The richest source of uranium is 
pitchblende, a dark, hard, shiny ore. 
The world’s largest pitchblende de- 
posits are in Canada’s Eldorado 
mines, at Port Radium, on the 
east shore of Great Bear Lake (see 
map, page 11); and in the Katanga 
Mines in the Belgian Congo. From 
50 to 100 tons of pitchblende must 
be mined to obtain one ton of ura- 
nium. 


U. S. HAS CARNOTITE 

In the United States—in Utah 
and Colorado — we have an ore that 
has a fairly high ur uwium content. 
This is a canary-colored mineral 
known as carnotite. 

Carnotite has been mined for 
many years for the vanadium it con- 
tains. Vanadium is a hardener used 
in making steel. The largest carno- 
tite deposits are located at Naturita, 
Colorado, near the Utah border. 

Pitchblende, too, yields a rare ele- 
ment besides uranium. From pitch- 
blende we get radium, used in treat- 
ing Early experiments in 
radium, first made by Marie and 
Pierre Curie fifty years ago, gave 
scientists their first knowledge of the 
structure of the atom 

Most of the uranium used in the 
making of atom bombs came from 
Canada’s Eldorado mines. This rich 


cancer. 
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Canadian Gov't. photo,N.F.B 
Prospector at Eldorado Mines, Can- 
ada, examining pitchblende. He 
carries a portable Geiger machine 
which tells if ore is radioactive. 


URANIUM 


HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMP 
OF THE ELEMENTS 





Canad ‘ role 


ia ; N.F.B 
Worker at Eldorado Mines pouring 
uranium ore into 100-pound bags. 


pitchblende deposit was discovered 
in 1930 by a Canadian prospector 
named Gilbert LaBine. It was he 
who gave the place the name Port 
Radium. 

LaBine and his small group of 
co-workers found living conditions 


almost unbearable in this remote 
Arctic outpost. It was also a very 
expensive project, as the _pitch- 
blende had to be hauled more than 
2,000 miles to the refinery at Port 
Hope, on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. Because of the expense, the 
Eldorado mines were closed in 1939. 


SECRETLY REOPENED 


In 1942, they were secretly re- 
opened, and the Canadian govern- 
ment took over their control. But 
until the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Japan, on Aug. 6, 1945, 
Eldorado’s 200 miners did not know 
how important their work was. 

In Eldorado’s 1300-foot shaft, the 
miners work in a damp, freezing at- 
mosphere to blast the veins of pitch- 
blende into a wet muck. This muck 
is hauled to the surface, dried, and 
converted into a heavy powder be- 
fore being shipped for refining in 
Port Hope. 

The oldest known pitchblende de- 
posits are those near the village of 
Joachimsthal in Czechcslovakia. It 
was from these mines that the Curies 
obtained the pitchblende that was 
used in their discovery of radium. 

Many other nations have work- 
able sources of uranium, either pitch- 
blende or some other mineral. 
Among these nations are Portugal, 
Australia, Sweden, Russia, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Norway, Bul- 
garia, France, England, India, and 
South Africa. 

Standing close guard over these 
deposits are the various national 
governments. In the United States 
and elsewhere, the uranium piles are 
closely guarded, even by those na- 
tions which lack the atomic energy 
“know-how.” 

In the United Nations, an Atomic 
Energy Commission is working to- 
ward a plan for controlling atomic 
energy, so that nations will not use it 
for making bombs. Bernard Baruch, 
U. S. member of the Commission, 
proposed that all uranium sources 
be placed under United Nations con- 
trol. At present, the United States is 
the only nation having facilities and 
the know-how for making atomic 
bombs. 

No greater problem faces the 
world than the control of the raw 
material from which the power of 
atomic energy can be released. 


NEXT WEEK: MAGNESIUM 


* Means word is defined on p. 22. 

















Bib and Tuck are the nicknames of 
a brother and sister, pupils at Jef- 
ferson Junior High in the fictional 
town of Middlevale, U.S.A. Tuck’s full 
name is Emerson Addington Tucker, Jr., 
But you can’t expect anyone to call him 
that. Bib’s proper name is Elizabeth 
Anne. Bib and Tuck stories are based on 
interviews with real people, and appear 
regularly in Junior Scholastic. 


* * Saal 


URING the summer Pop Tucker 

had to go to Washington on busi- 
ness. And it didn’t take Bib and Tuck 
long to persuade Pop to take them 
along. 

The moment Pop left to tend to 
his business, Bib and Tuck were off 
to see the city. Far down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue gleamed the Capitol 
dome. They set out in that direction. 

Bib stared slyly at every distin- 
guished gentleman that passed, cer- 
tain he was a senator. taking his 
morning “constitutional.” 

“Let's go to the Capitol and we'll 
be sure to see some congressmen,” 
Tuck remarked. “I'd like to take a 
look at the senators’ subway I’ve 
heard so much about.” 


“a BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


Richard and Clark Green, 
pages, 


House 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The subway is a small underground 
railroad which runs between the 
building where senators have their 
offices and the Capitol. 

Bib squealed with pleasure when 
they saw the little train of open cars 
hat looked more like a roller coaster 
han anything else. 

“Like a ride?” the 
srinned. 

Without further invitation, Bib 
and Tuck slid into a front seat. Just 
as the subway started to move, an 
alert looking boy came running down 
the corridor and scrambled into the 
front seat with them. 

“Hi, Clark,” the conductor said. 
“How're all the congressmen today?” 

“Busy,” Clark grinned. 

“You arent a congressman, are 
you?” Bib asked amazed. 

Clark thought this was uproarious- 
ly funny. “No,” he said. “But I do 
spend most of my day in Congress. 
I'm a House page boy.” 


conductor 


CAPITOL BOYS 


“What does a page boy do?” Tuck 
asked. 

Clark wrinkied his forehead. “Any- 
thing,” he said, “from delivering mes- 
sages of great importance to buying 
a congressman a cigar.” 

“I thought pages went out with 
King Arthur,” Bib said. 

“Not quite,” Clark said, “but you're 
right about their being an old insti- 
tution. Congress has had Capitol 
pages since 1798. Today there are 
House pages, Senate pages, and Su- 
preme Court pages. They come from 
all over the United States to work 
here.” 

“How do you get to be a Capito! 
yage?” Tuck asked. 

“Td tell you,” Clark said, “but first 
| have to rush a message over to 
Senator Pepper's office. You go back 
to the Capitol building and sit on 
the center steps. I'll be back in fif- 
teen minutes.” 

“Sold.” Bib said enthusiastically. 

Bib and Tuck had scarcely seated 
themselves on the Capitol steps be- 
fore they saw Clark ambling toward 
them. 


“Wow.” Bib said. “That was fast 
work.” 

“What was?” The boy looked at 
them with no sign of recognition. 

“You were going to tell us about 
the House pages,” Bib reminded him. 

“I was?” The boy scratched his 
head. 

“Of course, if you don’t have time 
.... Bib said disappointed. 

“Here I am,” said another voice, 
and their friend Clark plunked him- 
self down on the steps beside them. 

Bib jumped as if she'd been bitten. 
For there were two Clarks. One 
stood in front of her, and one was 
sitting beside her. For a minute, Bib 
thought the well-known Washington 
heat had gone to her head. 

“I’m Richard Green,” laughed the 
boy standing in front of her. “That 
hulk sitting beside you is my twin 
brother, Clark. We frighten people 
like that all the time.” 

“Oh, twins!” Bib gasped, much re- 
lieved. 

“Awful, isn’t it?” Richard said. 
“Two mugs like ours in one city.” 

“You're a House page boy, too?” 
Bib asked. 

Richard nodded. 

“How old are you?” Tuck asked. 

“Sixteen this month,” they 
chorused. 

“Only I'm 5 minutes older than 
Clark,” Richard gloated. 

“Do you ever stand-in for each 
ther?” Tuck asked. 

“Once we did,” Richard said. “In 
the 5th grade. We changed seats for 
the day. It was fine until we had to 
explain the paintings we'd done the 
day before. Clark’s was a mess, and 
I couldn't figure it out. The game was 
up.” 

“We often get blamed for each 
other’s mistakes,” Clark said ignoring 
the slur on his art. “Often a congress- 
man will stop me and ask, “Where’s 
that bill I sent you after an how 
ago?’, when it really was Richard he 
sent. You have to be careful in a case 
like that, because it sounds pretty 
fresh if you say, “That must have been 
my twin brother!’ ” 

“How old must a page be?” Tuck 
inquired. 

“You have to be at least 14 to be 
a Supreme Court page,” Clark said. 
“A Senate page can be from 12 to 
16; House pages from 12 to 17. In 
addition to the age qualifications, a 
Supreme Court page can’t be over 

(Continued on page 19) 
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HEN the French explorer, 
Jacques Cartier, sailed up the 
St. Lawrence River in 1535 and 
landed near present-day Quebec, 
friendly Indians streamed out of their 
huts to greet him. 

“Kanata,” said the Indian chief, 
Donnacona, waving his hand toward 
a cluster of small huts. 

Cartier believed the Indian was 
welcoming him to a vast expanse of 
unexplored wilderness. He did not 
know that Kanata reterred only to 
the small Indian settlement. 

But the name held, even after Car- 
tiers error had been discovered. 
Only its spelling was changed — from 
Kanata to Canada. 





CANADA TODAY 


Canada is the third largest nation 
in the world in area. So- 
viet Russia and China 
are larger. The United 
States is one-fifth small- 
er. 

Canada is a member 
of the United Nations, 
and together with the 
U.S. and Great Britain, 
she helped develop the 
atomic bomb. At Port 
Radium, in northern 
Canada, is located a rich 
deposit of pitchblende, 
which yields uranium, 
the raw material of the 
atomic bomb. (See map 
on opposite page and 
Uranium article, page 8. ) 

During World War II, 
Canada was the fourth 
largest producer of war 
materials. She had the 
third largest navy and 
the fourth largest air 


force in the United 
Nations. 
Canadian _ troops 


fought in the campaigns 


in North Africa, Italy, and north- 
western Europe. For the first time 
in history, Canada had a separate 
army in the field. Royal Canadian 
Air Force squadrons joined British 
and American planes in bombing 
Nazi fortifications in western Europe 
and helped fight the enemy all over 
the world. Royal Canadian naval ves- 
sels convoyed cargo ships from North 
American shores to British ports 

Canada entered the war because 
she believed in the cause for which 
the Allies fought and realized that 
fascism was threatening to enslave 
the world. Also, as a loyal member 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, Canada wanted to fight at 
Britain's side. 


The British Commonwealth of Na- 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 





Black 
Constable W. E. Gardiner of the Royal Canadian Mounties 


tions is an association of the Do- 
minions — Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand — with 
Great Britain. 

In 1934, Newfoundland temporar- 
ily gave up her dominion status be- 
cause her economy had been so se- 
verely hit by the depression. India 
is not yet a dominion, though her 
people have been clamoring for free- 
dom. Eire (Ireland) is a sovereign in- 
dependent state associated for some 
purposes with the Commonwealth. 

Under the Commonwealth, the do- 
minions are sovereign*® and inde- 
pendent. They pay no taxes to Great 
Britain. They are united by their 
allegiance to Britain’s king. 


COLONIAL CANADA 


One hundred years ago, Canada 
was a British colony. But the British 
were not the first to colonize the vast 
area. 

In the 11th century, before Colum- 
bus discovered America, the Norse 
explorer, Leif Erikson, landed. on 


‘ what is now Nova Scotia. A rock on 


which he carved his name can be 
seen at Yarmouth, N. S., library. 


(Continued on page 12) 


THE MOUNTIES 


The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, popularly called The 
Mounties, are the F.B.1. (G-Men) 
of Canada. Originally known 
as the Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice, their name was changed 
in 1920. Today there are 4,500 
men on the force, and their 
work includes everything that 
our G-men and State Police do. 
The Mounties have a Marine 
Division, with 31 sea-going ves- 
sels. Mounties have a variety 
of other duties including the 
training of sled dogs, explora- 
tion of the Northwest Passage, 
secret service and detective 
work, and delivery of mail on 
the Yukon River. It takes a 
year’s training to prepare a 
recruit for his place on the 
force. The motto of the Moun- 


ties is “maintiens le droit,” 
which means “maintain the 
right.” The famous saying 


about them is “They always get 
their man.” 


Star photo 
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CANADA 


(Continued from page 10) 


Sailing under the English flag in 
1497, John Cabot and his son Sebastian 
reached Nova Scotia. They claimed the 
land for England. 

But it was not until the 16th cen- 
tury that the real exploration of Can- 
ada get under way. French explorers, 
such as Cartier, opened up the St. 
Lawrence Valley to settlement. In 1603, 
Port Royal (now Annapolis Royal) was 
founded. Five years later, Samuel de 
Champlain founded Quebec. 

Soon, the English began to colonize 
the eastern seacoast of the New World. 
Numerous battles flamed between Eng- 
lish and French colonists. In 1763 after 
the Seven Years’ War, the French were 
forced to surrender all of Canada to 
England. 

For a little more than 100 years, 
Canada was directly under the rule of 
Great Britain. Then, in 1867, the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed the British North 
America Act. This act united the prov- 
inces of Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick into the Dominion 
of Canada. Other provinces joined later. 
The dominion was granted the right to 
govern itself. But its relations with other 
countries were kept under British con- 
trol until 1931. 

In that year, the Statute of West- 
minster was passed, giving dominions 
of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions complete independence. 


CANADA’S GOVERNMENT 


Like the U.S., Canada has a federal 
government. Thus, the powers of gov- 
ernment are divided between the na- 
tional government in Ottawa — Can- 
ada’s capital — and the governments of 
the provinces, which correspond to our 
states. Canada is divided into nine 
provinces and two territories. 

Though Canada is independent, most 
Canadians continue their allegiance to 
the King of England. The King is rep- 
resented in Canada by the Governor- 
General, who has very little power. 
Viscount Alexander is the present Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. 

The real head of the Canadian gov- 
ernment is the Prime Minister. He is 
the leader of the majority party in the 
Canadian Parliament. 

At present, the Liberal Party pos- 
sesses the greatest number of seats in 
the Canadian House of Commons, and 
its leader, W. L. Mackenzie King, is 
Prime Minister. King has served as 
Prime Minister for 20 years, longer than 
any other Canadian Prime Minister. 

There are two houses in the Canadian 
Parliament — the Senate and House of 
Commons. The Senate, unlike our U.S. 
Senate, has little power. Its 96 mem- 


bers are not elected by the people, but 
are appointed for life by the Governor- 
General on the recommendation of the 
Cabinet. 

Canada’s laws are made by the House 
of Commons, elected every five years by 
the people. The Prime Minister may call 
for a new election before the five-year 
term is up. He would do this if the 
House failed to support his plans and 
policies, 

Canada’s two principal _ political 
parties are the Liberal Party and the 
Progressive Conservative Party. 

The Liberals have been the majority 
party since 1921, with the exception of 
one term — 1930-1935. In the last elec- 
tion— held in June, 1945—the Lib- 
erals were re-elected by a narrow ma- 
jority. They hold 123 seats in the 
House, which has a total of 245 mem- 
bers. 

Opposing the Liberals are the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, who hold 66 
seats in the House. 

A third party of importance is the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.) It is a socialist party, favor- 
ing government ownership of some key 
industries. The C.C.F. made a poor 
showing in last year’s election, winning 
only 28 seats in the House. There are 
several other parties represented in the 
House, but they hold only a few seats 


PEOPLE OF CANADA 


For more than a*century, the people 
Af C: aada and the United States have 
been at peace with each other. Along 
their 5,655-mile boundary, there are no 
fortifications. U.S. citizens do not even 
need passports to en- 
ter Canada. 

Most Americans 
know very little about 
their 12,119,000 Can- 
adian neighbors, al- 
though 90 per cent of 
the Canadian people 
live within 200 miles 
of the U.S. border. 

Who are the Can- 
adians? How do they 
earn their living? 
What is their country 
like? 
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Canada has a small population for 
such a large country. 

About 50 per cent of the people can 
trace their ancestry back to the English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish. 

Among the early British settlers in 
Canada were colonists who remained 
loyal to England during the American 
Revolution and fled to Canada rather 


‘than join the rebels. They were called 


both Tories and Loyalists. 

Canadians of French stock make up 
about 30 per cent of the population. 
They are descended from the early 
French settlers. 

The remaining 20 per cent of the 
Canadian population are descendants 
mostly of various European settlers — 
German, Ukrainian, Scandinavian, ete. 
One per cent is Indian and Eskimo. 


QUEBEC IS DIFFERENT 


If you were to cross the border of 
Ontario — Canada’s richest province — 
into neighboring Quebec, you would 
notice a startling change. 

Ontario is an English province, where 
most of the. people speak English and 
go to Protestant churches. Here there 
are many cities. 

Quebec is different. Most of its citi- 
zens are of French origin, who speak 
French, worship in Roman Catholic 
churches, and live on small ‘farms. 

French Canadians have never been 
assimilated®. The French habitants 
(farmers) have clung to old French 
habits and customs. Their right to do 
so was guaranteed by the Quebec Act 
of 1774. This act permitted the French 
to make their own civil laws, to speak 
their own language, and to practice 
their own religion. 

French Canadians in Quebec have 
special political rights. The province of 
Quebec is guaranteed a strong voice 
in the House because it always has 65 
seats, Most French Canadians support 
the Liberal Party. 

From the 65,000 Frerich settlers liv- 
ing in Canada in 1763, the French 
Canadian population has multiplied un- 
til it now stands at more than 3,000,000. 

The percentage of British Canadians 
in the total population is steadily de- 
clining. The English-speaking Canadi- 
ans still hold most of the key positions 
in industry and government. 

One of Canada’s greatest problems 
has been the bad feeling between Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians and French 
Canadians. There are religious, lan- 
guage and other cultural differences be- 
tween them. During the recent war, 
the gap between French Canadians 
and the English-speaking population 
widened when the French Canadians 
protested conscription of men for the 
armed forces. 

However, when it came to producing 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HOW AN AIRPLANE GAS TURBINE WORKS 
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PROPELLER AT FRONT 


@ air-FUEL mixTURE 
BURNS HERE 


@ HOT GASES TURN TURBINE, 
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TURBINE WILL BE IDEALLY SUITED FOR ORIVING PLANES, TRAINS AND SHIPS OF THE FUTURE. MANY Tune in: TED MALONE—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
OF THESE REVOLUTIONARY GAS TURBINES WILL ALSO PROUOLY BEAR THE NAME WESTINGHOUSE. 11:45 am, EDT, American Network 
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FUN IN SCIENCE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This 16-page book—introduced 
by a pictorial life-story of 
George Westinghouse—contains 
more than 20 experiments you 
can perform... with magnet- 
ism, electricity, light, air and 
steam. Send for your free copy! 
Write: School Service (JS-96), 
Westinghouse Electric Corpor- 
ation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES Orfices Eviavwnene 
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THE PEN 
for Easier Writing 


When your fountain pen point is 
geared to the way you write, you'll 
find that it’s actually fun to write. 


Smooth, quick-starting Esterbrook 
fountain pen points are made in a 
wide variety of styles to give you the 
right point for the way “you write. 
All Renew-Points fit any Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen. Complete pen $1.50 
up. New Renew-Points 25c, 75c each. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 








GQ] we wi 9 
Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


PUPILS: 


1. NORTHERN NEIGHBOR 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points each. Total, 25. 


1. Canada is a dominion of the 
a. British Commonwealth of Nations 
b. United States 
c. United Kingdom 
d. United Nations 


2. The first country to colonize Can- 
ada was 
a. England c. _ Spain 
b. France d. Portugal 


w 


The majority party in Canada to- 
day is the 
a. Liberal Party 
b. C.C.F. Party . 
c. Progressive Conservative Party 
d. Boston Tea Party 
4. The law which gave Canada com- 
plete independence was the 
a. Declaration of Independence 
b. Law of Gravity 
ce. Quebec Act 
d. Statute of Westminster 
5. The capital of Canada is 
a. Montreal c. Ottawa 
b. Quebec d. Winnipeg 





My score 


2. MEN IN THE NEWS 


Match the names in the column at 
left with their correct description at 
right. Score 5 points each, Total 20. 
—21. Chiang-Kai- 

shek 
—2. W. L. Mack- b. 


enzie King 


a. U. S. Secretary of 
State 


Chinese National- 
ist leader 


c. U. S. member of 


—3. James F. : 

J Atomic Energy 
Byrnes Commission 
—4. Bernard d. Prime Minister of 
Baruch Canada 

My score 
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2. What element, 
used in atomic bomb, 
was mined along the 
shores of this lake? 


1. This is the seal of 
what nation? 





Get Your 


See Your Teacher for Full Information. 


Citizenship Quiz @& 


Sacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceca 


September 16, 1946 


CQ Membership Cards! 


in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


3. FUN WITH U.N. 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 3 
points each. Total, 15. 

1. How many members has 

United Nations organization? 
a. 20 c. 21 
b. 51 d. 30 
2. What major body of the U.N. will 
hold its second session in New 
York starting September 23? 
a. Security Council 


the 


b. Economic and Social Council 
c. General Asembly 
d. Trusteeship Council 


8. Which of these nations has not 
applied for admission to the U.N.? 


a. Siam c. Germany 
b. Ireland d. Iceland 
My score 





4. URANIUM 


Check each of the following state- 
ments that is true. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 

1. Uranium and radium are found in 
pitchblende. 

2. The uranium atom cannot be split. 

3. Uranium is the heaviest natural 
element. 

4. The Eldorado mines, which yield 
large uranium deposits, are lo- 
cated in the Belgian Congo. 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the fol- 
lowing questions in the blanks provided. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 








My score My total score 
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3. City where peace 
conference is meet- 


4. Of what organiza- 
tion, whose initials 
are R.C.M.P., is he a 
member? 











Your friends love to see 
themselves in pictures... 
and “snaps” are fun to share 


Everyone likes to look at snapshots. When 
the gang goes back to school, you can count 
on a thrill every time you show the ones you 
took. Extra prints make welcome gifts, and 
help make close friends closer. 


And there’s no trick at all to making good 
pictures with a Brownie. Simply center your 
subject in the view-finder and “click.” You'll 
find yourself getting swell snapshots right 
from the start. Play it safe—use Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. You press the button—it does 
the rest... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 
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You see your subject in full pic- 
ture size—sharp and clear—in the 
hooded view-finder. Makes 15%” 
square pictures readily enlarged 
to any size. Shoots 12 without re- 
loading. One of many cameras 
among famous Kodaks, it costs 
less than you think. See your 
local dealer. 
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HOW DIDTHE GRAPEFRUIT 
GET IT’S NAME ? 











WHAT CHEMICAL COMPOUND IS KNOWN 
AS THE MING OF ALL COMPOUNDS ? 






DID ARIZONA JOIN THE U.S.A. 
LATER THAN NEW MEXICO ? 
















THE GRAPEFRUIT is AN | THE FLUORESCENT LAMP, HAS 
AMERICAN DEVELOPEMENT | NO FILAMENT WIRES. (NV/SIBLE 
OF AN ANCIENT ASIATIC ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS, GENERATED 
FRUIT KNOWN AS SHADDOCK.| (WV THE TUBE, (A VACUUM /), CAUSE 
| /7 WAS NICKNAMED 'GRAPE’| A CHEMICAL ON THE INSIDE 
FRUIT BECAUSE IT GROWS | SURFACE OF THE TUBE TO FLUORESCE| 
IN BUNCHES LIKE GRAPES.\~GIVING LIGHT- WITH VERY LITTLE HEAT. 


MANY 
DIFFERENT 
COLOR-TONES 
ARE CHEMICALLY 
PRODUCED 





THE KING OF ALL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 
4S SULPHURIC ACID. WITHOUT THIS VERY 
POWERFUL LIQUID MADE FROM SULPHUR, 
THE WORLD'S MOST IMPORTANT /NDUSTRIES 
COULD NOT PRODUCE MODERN NECESSITIES. 











THE FASTEST ANIMAL is 





























OF 37M.RH. AND 
—=—>|>_—sw— A GREYHOUND 34MPA. 











. oii, S:A:_| 17 1S NEEDED TO PRODUCE a AN Oa S ye 
== HAS CLOCKED’ 

Gacows, | \ /RON GUNPOWDER ——__— BY AUTOMOBILES; 

ANNUALY STEEL CHEMICALS == _ ON DESERT LAND. 

one rHiRD| ) PAPER GASOLINE IT RUNS AT THE 
| worgs | ( PAINT TEXTILES LT OACEHORSE CAM 
—______I \ FAYON FERTILIZERS » RUN ATTHE RATE 

) 



























UTA 
2 wf | \COLORADO ARIZONA 
S i )--------- -~—+} BECAME A 
2 S20.den 18 s7taTe, ONE | WIRE CABLE WAS FIRST PRODUCED By 
» 4 SQ.M, ' MONTH AFTER| YOHN ROEBLING, WHO,WITH COMPLETE 
> NEw \ NEW MEXICO.| CONFIDENCE IN HIS NEW PRODUCT— 
5 ME | B THESE TWO USED IT TO BUILD SEVERAL OF THE 
4 ema 'CO__ | Bl srares RANK | GREATEST SUSPENSION BRIDGES IN U-S.A- 
: A TH bo 485/ 
YVANUARY ye 4 1 a7 AND S™ IN ALLEGHENY- 
94912 | WB SIZE. THEY WERE NIAGARA ~ 
Y | SNS ----c------ aay PZHE 48”AND 47™ CINCINNATI ~ 
> BROOKLYN - 
"oe 1868 








KEEN QUESTIONS is a Scholastic Magazines exclusive feature. Look for it every issue. Drawings and text by Charles Bayne 
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Magician 
Continually mystifying friends. Never lacks time for after-school 
fun, yet always manages to pull good marks out of the hat, too. 
How? He relies on his Royal Portable Typewriter. Royal’s easy, 
effortless touch and work-saving features speed up thinking and 
writing. Help him do more work faster! 








Lives in the Atomic Age. Talks about nothing but television, 
radar, and his ‘Royal Portable. And why not? Royal’s exclusive, 
speed-increasing features—such as easy-setting ““Magic” Margin, 
tension-regulating “‘Touch Control,” and rapid Finger-Flow Key- 
board, make other machines seem obsolete and slow-poky. 





Woman of the World 


Knows all about life—and how to prepare for it. Naturally, she 
owns a Royal Portable. Makes spending money now, typing 
themes, notes for others. Counts on her typing skill to land a 
good job later. Because Royal is the portable with standard 
features, she’s all set to handle an office machine. 





You? 


Speak to your parents about a Royal Portable for you. Mention 
how it can improve your school work now . . . help you in col- 
lege . . . better your job chances later. Royal’s simple “Self- 
Teacher” makes touch-typing easy. Get a Royal, first in sturdi- 
ness and quality. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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ast sun, we OG TRON, 
THE AMERICAN AUTO 
MOBILE INDUSTRY 
CELEBRATED 1TS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 
ON MARCH 6, 1896, THE 
“GASOLINE CARRIAGE” 
WHICH MARKED THE ENO 
OF THE MOREE AND 
BUGGY ERA ANDO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 

AUTO AGE was 
DEMONSTRATED IN 
DETROIT BY CHARLES 
6. KING... 


on, you Kip / 






BILES & HIGHWAYS © 
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KING’S JALOPY- AN WAPROVEMENT ON THE FIRST v5 AUTO, BUILT 
im 1093 BY CHARLES DURYEA-sTARTED WIDESPREAD AUTO MANUFACTURING 
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America's AUTOMOBILE 
DUSTRY PUT THE WORLD 
*OM WHEELS? IT ENABLED 
PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
TO TRAVEL with SPEED 
ano C T- AND 
LINKED CITIES ANDO TOWNS 
with A NETWORK OF 
HIGHWAYS ...16™ 
CENTURY DIRT ROADS 
MADE TRAVEL SUCH A 
HARDSHIP THAT MOST 
PEOPLE STAYED HOME. 
So TURNPIKES 

(TOLL ROADS) WERE BUILT. 














WAGON. BuT BY 1850, 


PIONEER TRANSPORTATION WAS MAINLY BY STAGECOACH AND CONESTOGA 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES were nauiiNe 
MOST PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT... ROAD BUILDING WANED 




















Tooars 6UPER- 
POWERED, STREAM 
LINED CARS ARE 
THE RESULT OF 
MANY 
INVENTIONS 
iN MANY LANDS.. 
NICOLAS CUGNOT, 
A FRENCHMAN, 
CULT THE FIRST 
SELF -PROPELLED 
“ROAD WAGON 
mm 1769. 














bn 70 ceonce © serzer 
OF ROCHESTER, LX. APPLIED 
FOR A PATENT OF & ROAD 
WAGON ORIVEN BY A 
GAS ENGINE .. ano 
iM 1886 TWO GERMAN 
ENGINEERS- GOTTLIES 
DAMALER AND KARL BENZ 
—PRODUCED GAS 
ENGINES WHICH WERE 
PUT INTO USE. 





BUT THE WEW GASORIVEN VEHICLES WERE REGARDED By 
most peor.e AS DANGEROUS anc IMAPRACTICAL . 
ENGLANO PASSED A LAW PROHIBITING AUTOS FR 
“speeoinc” Oven + MILES g 











AMD 16 1694 THE CITIZENS OF KOK OMA, INDIANA, onscren so} 
STRONGLY TO ELWwO0D HAYNES’ “GAS BUGGY’ THAT HE 
© TO HAVE IT TOWED INTO THE COUNTRY TO AUN IT 




















TO WIN PUBLIC APPROVAL, AUTO-MAKERS IW 1896 
BEGAN HOLOING RACES AND CROSS-COUNTRY 


TOURS. BARNEY OLOFIELD 
BACKER BECAME FAMOUS. AS 


(DRIVERS 














“GAS B8OGy" WAS DESTINED 
To cnance tue LIVING 
HABITS oF THE WoRLD. 





NEXT WEEK: AUTOMOBILES | 
[AND WOHWAYS - PART IT 
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CAPITOL BOYS 


(Continued from page 9) 


eine erine 


5’4” tall, and he must have completed 
the 8th grade.” 

“How do you qualify to be a page?” 
Tuck wanted to know. 

“You have to have good grades in 
school and the general ability to per- 
form a page's job well,” Clark went 
on. “A boy has to know a congressman 
or be recommended to him.” 

“Are you paid for being pages?” Bib 
asked. 

Richard nodded. “House pages make 
about $170 a month.” 

“Do you stop going to school while 
you're a page?” Tuck asked. 

“Not on your life,” Clark said. “All 
pages study at the Capitol Page School. 
It’s located in the basement of the 
Capitol Building.” 

“But if you work while Congress is 
in session, when do you have classes?” 
Tuck wanted to know. 

“We get up at 6:00 a.m.,” Clark said 
sadly. “Our classes are from ‘ to 11 and 
from 2 to 6. We’re on duty in the house 
from 11 till 2, and sometimes between 
classes. And if Congress doesn’t ad- 
journ in the afternoon, we work till 
10 at night.” 

“It's a rugged schedule,” Richard 
agreed. “And our teachers are mighty 
strict. If we don’t keep up our grades, 
they figure we're not bright enough to 
be pages. Most of the boys in the Page 
School go on to cdllege. And in the 
past, some pages have come back in 
later years as congressmen.” 

“Do you live in Washington?” Bib 
asked. 

“Most pages board in the city,” Clark 
said. “But Richard and I live at home 
since our home at the moment happens 
to be just outside Washington, in Ar- 
lington, Virginia.” 

“By at the moment, he means you 
can never tell about the Green family,” 
Richard said. “We were born in Hono- 
lulu. And we've lived in Philadelphia; 
Lancaster, Pa.; Long Beach, Calif.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Annapolis, Md.; then 
Long Beach again; Hawaii next; Long 


7 = 
Beach again; and Snslly in Arlington.” th Lik Son/ 
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WHEN YOU WERE 
A BOY... 
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/ GOSH YOU MUST HAVE 
HAD A WONDERFUL 
CHILDHOOD ! 


DID YOU HAVE 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
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plained, “on the U.S.S. Wisconsin.” 
“We like California best of all the 


places we've lived,” Richard said. “We 
went to Will Rogers Junior High School 
in Long Beach.” 

“Can't beat California,” Clark 
agreed. “You know why there are no 







JUST LIKE YOU, dad gets a bang out of 
his hearty bowl of delicious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat every morning. It’s a 
favorite of mom’s too... easy to serve, 
equally good hot or cold. Be sure your 








Californians in heaven, don’t you?” 
“No,” Bib said. “Aren’t there?” 
“Not a one,” Clark insisted. “When 

they get there, they’re all dissatisfied 

and want to go straight back to Cali- 
fornia.” — Gay Heap 


(To be continued next week) 





AE family buys Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
the original Niagara Falls Product. 














Of the many fine foods 


baked by Nabisco 
WAtional 
BiScuit 


COmpany 
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d foot to Anehor Man 





poY—What’s the matter with Willie, Coach? We need him to win! 
COACH—As I told the gym class, an athlete’s only as good as his feet. 





witig—Gee, coach, I don’t seem to have any spring or drive in my legs! 

COACH—Better go to your shoe store and get a pair of canvas shoes with 
“p.F”’! It means Posture Foundation and it’s a built-in feature to keep 
the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. Gives you more 
“staying power” and helps keep leg muscles from tiring. 
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e 
BOY— Wow! Lookit Willie since he got those ‘‘P-F”’ shoes! 


COACH—He’s getting better all the time! My hat’s off to B. F. Goodrich 
and Hood Rubber Company for developing “‘P-F’’—there’s nothing else 
like it. 
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1 This rigid wedge 
keeps the bones of the 
feet in their naturol, 
normal 


2 This sponge rubber 
cushion protects the 
sensitive crea of the 
foot. 
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Posture Foundation 
Exclusive with 


B. F. Goedrich 
HOOD RUBBER CO. 


COACH—Nice going, Anchor man—that’s 
3 wins today—high jump, hurdles, and 
relay! 

whitt—And my feet still feel like a mil- 
lion—thanks to “‘P-F.”’ 








CANADA 


(Continued from page 12) 


materials for war, the French-Canadians 
gave their full share of cooperation. 

All Canadians are proud of the fact 
that their country enjoys a high stand- 
ard of living. 

Before World War II, Canada was 
mainly agricultural. Today, manufac- 
turing is the chief industry, with agri- 
culture, mining, forestry, and fishing 
next in order of importance. 

Traveling in a plane high over the 
vast areas of Canada you would see 
almost wherever you went lakes of all 
sizes and countless numbers of twist- 
ing rivers, many of them being con- 
nections between lakes. Seven of Can- 
ada’s nine provinces have saltwater 
coastlines. 

In the east, you would look down on 
the Maritime Provinces — Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and New Bruns- 
wick. You would see the Atlantic waves 
crash against the rocky shore while 
hardy fishermen brought in their daily 
catch of cod, herring, and lobster. In- 
land, you would see rich forests, coal 
mines, and small farms. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Flying over the St. Lawrence, you 
would see ocean-going vessels heading 
for the great port of Montreal. For many 
years, Canada and the U.S. have talked 
of building a deep seaway from ithe 
Gulf of St. Lawrence through the Great 
Lakes, but the U.S. Congress has not 
yet approved the plan. 

West of the mighty St. Lawrence, you 
would see the patchwork of farms in 


\ _ the province of Quebec, and the busy, 
| farm and industrial province of On- 


tario. Around the Great Lakes, 80 per 
cent of Canada’s industrial plants are 
located. 

The largest geographic area in all 
Canada is the vast plateau covering 65 
per cent of the country known as the 
Laurentian Shield. It stretches from 
the Mackenzie River in the west and 
Arctic Ocean in the north around Hud- 
son Bay to the St. Lawrence in the 
southeast. Much of it is a waste of 
barren rock, studded with lakes and 
swamps, scoopéd out by glaciers cen- 
turies ago. 

Most of the Shield is frozen over 
seven months of the year. The area has 
great stretches of forest and is rich in 
minerals. 

Canada leads the world in the pro- 
duction of nickel, asbestos, platinum, 
and radium. She ranks second in the 
production of uranium, gold, alumi- 
num, mercury, molybdenum; and third 
in the production of copper, zinc, lead, 
silver and arsenic. 

West of Ontario lie the prairie prov- 











inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. These provinees make up Can- 
ada’s great wheat belt. 

Its island-dotted coastline washed by 
the Pacific, British Columbia borders 
southern Alaska. To reach B.C. from 
Alberta, you would have to fly over 
the snow-capped peaks and _ scenic 
lakes of the Canadian Rockies. 

Salmon fishing, fruit farming and 
lumbering are the main occupations in 
rugged British Columbia. 

Because she is so rich in natural re- 
sources, Canada is a great trading na- 
tion. Canada and the U.S. have been 
each other’s best customers — Canada 
sells us raw materials, such as wood 
pulp, lumber and minerals — and buys 
our manufactured goods in return. Can- 
ada leads the world in the production 
of newsprint*, more than half of which 
she sells to the U.S. 

But during the war, Canada built 
plants capable of producing machinery, 
tools, chemicals, munitions, paints, med- 
ical instruments, ships, airplanes and 
textiles. She is determined to keep most 
of these industries going for peacetime 
products. 

In the past, Canada has felt dwarfed 
by the U.S. and Great Britain. Now, 
conscious of her potentialities*, Can- 
ada is grooming herself for leadership 
among nations. 

Next Week: ALASKA 

* Means word is defined on p. 22. 


NEW STAMPS 


Canada’s first postwar issue of postage 
stamps goes on sale September 16. 
There are nine stamps in the new issue, 
ranging in denomination from 7¢ to $1. 
Two of the new Canadian stamps ap- 
pear below. 
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New 10c stamp shows Great Bear Lake region 
where uranium for atomic bomb was mined. 
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The new 14c stamp shows a hydro- 
electric plant in the province of Quebec. 





(Photo from = Ringling Bess ond ian & Bailey Circus) 





No “monkey business” here! 


When it comes to picture taking, 
the less guesswork, uncertainty, and 
other “‘monkey business,” the better. 


You’re after interesting, attractive 
pictures, and very often you’re so 
absorbed with tripping the shutter at 
just the right moment that there’s 
no time to think about accurate 
exposure. 


It’s on just such occasions that 
you'll be glad your camera is loaded 
with Ansco film—the“‘wide-latitude”’ 
film that brings you good pictures in 
spite of minor mistakes in adjusting 
the lens diaphragm or shutter speed. 


You see, the “wide latitude” of 
Ansco film makes allowance for 
normal exposure errors. Makes your 
picture taking easier and surer. 
Makes your snapshots so much 
better. 


Get a roll of Ansco film at any 
drug or camera store. Surprise your 


friends (and yourself) with clearer, 
brighter snapshots. It’s so easy with 
Ansco film. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. General Sales 
Offices, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 





ASK FOR 








FILM e CAMERAS 
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Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 

assimilated (uh-SIHM-ih-late-ihd), p. 
12. Absorbed; made like. An immigrant 
is assimilated by his adopted land when 
he generally thinks, acts, and lives the 
way its citizens do. 

evaluate (e-VAL-you-ate. Pronounce 
the a in val as in pal.), p. 7. To fix the 
value of. 

fission (FISH-uhn), p. 8. Act of split- 
ting or cracking. 

newsprint (NEWS-print), p. 21. In- 
expensive paper made chiefly from wood 
pulp and used for newspapers. 

potentialities (poh-tehn-she - AL - ih- 
teez. Pronounce the a in al as in pal.) 
p. 21. Possibilities; qualities which do 
not at present exist, but which may be 
developed. 

repertory (REHP-uhr-toe-re), 
A store of things ready for use. 

sovereign (SOVV-rihn), p. 10. Inde- 
pendent of the control of other govern- 
ments. A sovereign nation is free to 
govern itself without interference from 
other nations. 


p. 22. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 
Chiang Kai-shek 
shehk), p 
Mao Tse-tung (mau dzuh-dung), p. 3 
Trygve Lie (TRIGG-vuh lee), p. 5. 
Bikini Atoll (bee-KEE-nee ATT-oll), 
p. 6. 
Afghanistan (aff-GANN-ih-stann), p. 


(chyahng_ kigh 


Siam (sigh-AMM), p. 5. 
Manitoba (mann-ih-TOE-bah), p. 11. 
(sass - CATCH - ee- 


Saskatchewan 


wahn), p. 11. 
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WEY, NANIGANS 





ANT to amaze, baffle, and amuse 
your friends with feats of magic? 

Or acquire a repertory* of stunts, games, 
tricks, and puzzles to perform at parties? 
It’s easy. Just read HEnanigans in Junior 
Scholastic. You'll find it chock-full of fun 


and surprises every week! 
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SIGNALS; These players are lined up 
in such a formation that the numbers on 
their backs will add up to 12 in five differ- 
ent ways. The players’ numbers are 1, 2 
3, 44'S, & TF. 

Place the numbers cn their backs in 
such a way that every line of three players 
adds up to 12. There are five lines of three 
players each, counting the two diagonals. 

Answer will appear in next week’s issue. ) 


MAGIC MOTOR: Can you 
make a cardboard boat sail 
in a pan of water without 
touching or blowing the boat? 

You can if you slit the stern 
of the boat as illustrated. 

When you float the boat, 
put a drop of soapy water in 
the slit. It will shoot ahead as 
if by magic! 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


What's built JINGLE 

around a bit 

of air? Quiz N2£10 

What stops a ~ 

loose-leaf, ring- 

hole tear? * 

What keeps 

the pages nice 

and neat 

And guarantees 

the set's 
complete? 






















PERFECT BALANCE: Can you drop a 
paper match so that it will land on its 
edge and remain in that position? 

After everyone has tried the trick with- 
out success, bend the match in the mid- 
| dle. No matter how you drop it, the match 
| will land on its edge and remain there! 





NEW MOVIES 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


wee“ HENRY V (United Artists re- 
lease) — A splendid technicolor produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s story of the inva- 
sion of France by King Henry V of 
England. King Henry’s archers rout the 
heavily-armored French knights in a 
spectacular battle, and the long bow 
proves to be the atomic bomb of its 
day. This is an adult film with long 
stretches of poetic speeches. But there 
is plenty of action and some top-notch 
performances. Laurence Olivier, as 
Henry V, is excellent. 


~~~ CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
(United Artists release) — History takes 
a holiday in this amusing screen version 
of Shaw’s play about the Roman con- 
ueror and the Egyptian beauty. Caesar 
Claude Rains) is fiftyish with a sense 
of humor. Cleo (Vivien Leigh) is a 
spoiled and superstitious girl of sixteen. 
Caesar teaches the gal how to be a 
queen in ten tough lessons. 


~~“ MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
(Paramount) — Bob Hope plays Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, a clumsy-fingered bar- 
ber to the King of France. And there 
ends any resemblance to Booth Tarking- 
ton’s story. But Hope’s gags and comic 
goings-on make for much merriment. 


““ NOTORIOUS (RKO) — Cary 
Grant is an FBI man. Ingrid Bergman 
is the daughter of a German agent. 
Under Alfred Hitchcock’s smooth direc- 
tion, they round up a ring of spies. 


“BLUE SKIES (Paramount) — A 
poor excuse for presenting some of Irv- 
ing Berlin’s tunes. The tunes are swell, 
and Bing Crosby sings them as expertly 
as ever. But even tap-happy Fred As- 
taire, dancing in and out, can’t keep the 
plot from being tiresome. 

















BUBBLE RACE: Form teams of two 
— a soap bubble-blower and a bubble- 
fanner. At a signal, the bubble-blower 
releases one bubble. The fanner — using 
cardboard for a fan — wafts the bubble to- 
ward the finish line. The team which wafts 
the most bubbles across the finish line 


in a given time wins. — MICHAEL MALONE 


Next week, more HEnanigans—and 
also for girls only, SHEnanigans. 





* Means word is defined on this page. 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 

Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers cre advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If Lo 
advertisement mentions the word ovals,” 
stamp dealer will send you, in oddities to a 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stomps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps, 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. if jou do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps, return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 





address™in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the “een 








GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 
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news 679 word 










Ist Released! 
LATEST RULES OF 


1. One time. 

5. British dominion north of U. S. 

11. Work instrument. 

2. Place where sports events are held 
(pl.). 

13. Sound made by a clock. 

14. Shiny and bead-like. 15. To inquire. 

16. Wooden blade used in rowing. 

17. Nominative plural of I 

18. Ontario (abbrev.). 

20. To one side. 





in OFFICIAL MOVIES 


22. raiié ish. 25. T ace, 

on ee ee ae an slg , | Here’s the good old “skull” session, 1946 style. The latest 
29. Forceful stream of liquid. rules, and play situations, illustrated in two new official 
yl oct eye ag eng a movies ... “Football Up-to-date” and “Basketball Up-to- 
33. Light cto G6 Sell of sok date.” These films are authorized and endorsed by the 
36. Canadian Prime Minister. National Federation of High School Athletic Associations 
37. Province in E. Canada. and the National Basketball Rules Committee. It’s the easy 
38. Part farthest from middle. 2 

30. Length of time of possession. way to learn the fine points of all the latest rules. Why not 
40. Something that has to be. suggest the idea to your coach or Athletic director? They 


are available to everyone. 


z DOWN a WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


1. Capital of Canada. 2. Sounds. DISTRIBUTED IN 3 WAYS 


3. Male chicken. 4. Large deer. (1) By the state offices of High School Athletic Associations. 


5. Explorer who claimed Canada for Eng- (2) by the State University cooperating with the State Office of High 


land in 1497. : ar 
6. Amount of space. 7. Close by. | School Athletic Associations. 





8. Connecting particle. (3) By A. A. Schabinger, Director Official Sports Film Service, 7 
9. Time between sunrise and sunset. South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois, and through the YMCA 
10. Comparative adverb. Motion Picture Bureau with offices in New York, Chicago, 
18. Kind of poem. Dallas and San Francisco. 


19. Bag used to catch fish. 
21. Third person singular, present indica- 


Co-sponsored by 


tive of be. 
22. Before. 23. Outside. a 
24. I am (abbrev.). 
27. Kind of fruit. 


28. Circled. 29. Girl’s name. THE LAST WORD IN SPORTS 
31. Island in central Philippines. Sz 


32. River in eastern Germany. AND WwW H EAT l ES S 


*““BREAKFAST OF CHAMPIONS” 


33. Rise and fall of ocean. 

34. To regret. 

35. Contraction of even. 

36. To know. 37. Quart (abbrev.). 





Answer in Teachers edition this issue, in pupils 
edition next issue. 
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"MR. HIT” 


HE good people of Boston are justly 
T proud of their famous Tea Party of 
1774. But they're downright wild over 
their Ted party of 1946. 

The Ted party is a 6 ft. 2 in., 180- 
lb. slugger who whacks the covers off 
baseballs. Ted Williams is his full 
name, and he’s the greatest batter in 
baseball. 

Some of the experts claim he’s the 
greatest hitter of the era, maybe of all 
time. He’s been labeled a second Babe 
Ruth, a second Ty Cobb, a second 
Rogers Hornsby. But he isn’t a second 
anyone. He’s the first Ted Williams. 

This is his fifth season with the 
league-leading Boston Red Sox — and 
what a season it’s turning out to bel 
He’s leading both leagues in home runs, 
runs scored and runs-batted-in. He 
broke up the All-Star game with two 
home runs; then, the following week, 
poked three homers in one game! 


Tall, trim Ted 
was born in San 
Diego, Calif., on 
Oct. 30, 1918. He 
graduated from 
Garfield Grammar 
School into Horace 
Mann Junior High, 
and thence” into 
Herbert Hoover 
High. He was a 
pitcher in those 
days. 

He broke into 
the big leagues in 1938—and didn't 
make good with a bang. He didn’t 
make good, period. After a season in 
the minor leagues, he returned to the 
Red Sox. This time he clicked, hitting 
a very neat .327. 

Anybody who can hit .300 or better 
in the big time, is hot stuff. In his four 
full seasons with the Sox, Ted has bat- 
ted .327, .344, .406, and .356. 

In 1941 and *42, Ted led the Ameri- 
can League in batting, runs scored and 
home runs. He enlisted in Navy Avia- 
tion at the end of the "42 season, and 
served as a flying instructor. 

The Navy did something for Ted. Be- 
fore the war, he was something of a 
“pop-off,” always telling people how 
great he was. 





Ted Williams 


On the field, Ted just lived for his 
turn at bat. Catching fly balls was 
rather boring, and insofar as chasing 
hits was concerned — heaven forbid! 
Ted just loafed after the ball. This made 
him as popular as mumps. 

One day Ted announced he was fed 
up with baseball and would prefer to 
be a fireman. Boston played Chicago 
the next afternoon. When Ted came to 
bat, Jimmy Dykes, the Chicago man- 
ager, beat on a pipe in the dugout, then 
wailed like a fire-engine siren. Up and 
down the dugout, the players yelled: 
“Get your rubber boots!” . . . “Do we 
roll on this alarm?” . . . “I wanna be a 
fireman!” 

The story went around the league. 
For the rest of the season, Ted was al- 
ways greeted with a wailing and cries 
of, “Fireman! Save my che-e-e-e-ild!” 

But, like the $18 suit with two pairs 
of pants, those days are gone forever. 
Ted is now the favorite pin-up boy of 
Boston. He hustles all the time, is a 
real team man and is almost modest. 

Ted’s hitting lies in his loose, easy 
swing. He doesn’t appear to swing very 
hard. But he gets terrific power with a 
last-instant wrist-whip. He has eyes like 
an eagle’s. He neveg “cuts” at the pitch 
unless it is right where he wants it. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 













STRINGS OF 


ov par NYLON 


What kind of tennis strings will you play with this year? 
Take a tip from Uncle Sam’s experience. In the war, the 
Army and Navy supplied thousands of rackets to every 
fighting front. These strings really had to “‘take it” —had 
to stand exposure to every climate...to moisture ...to hard 


WHICH TENNIS STRINGS DID THE ARMY AND NAVY 
ADOPT FOR USE ALL OVER THE WORLD? 


usage. They tested all types of materials used for tennis { 


racket strings . .. chose nylon. . 


a million strings. 


Here’s why they chose nylon! Water doesn’t harm nylon 
strings. Nylon strings don’t fray. They stay lively ... have 
extra-long wear. Try nylon yourself this year. In new 
rackets or restringing jobs .. . at your dealer’s. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 499, 


Arlington, N. J. 


. purchased over a half 


66. us. rat ort 


Du Pont NYLON 
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Send Us Your Jokes 

Pupils whose jokes are published will 
receive a JSA button. Pupils whose 
jokes are designated as “Joke of the 
Week” will be awarded a Gold Star JSA 
button. All jokes must be accompanied 
by the sender’s name, school, and ad- 
dress. Address Junior Scholastic JSA 
Club, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


¢ 


Parent Trouble 

Two little girls were playing. One 
pretended she wanted to rent the other’s 
playhouse. 

“Have you any parents?” the play- 
house-owner asked, 

“Yes,” said the 
“Two.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” said the owner. “I 
never rent to children with parents. 
They're so destructive.” 


Joyce Marie Hackworth, Jenkins (Ky.) High School 


Well-Trained 
A little boy riding in a street car had 
been sniffing loudly for several blocks. 
Finally, the woman next to him said: 
“Little boy, do you have a handker- 
chief?” 


other little girl. 





“Yes, ma'am,” said the little boy, “but 
I never lend it to strangers.” 
Jean Goodwin, Center School, Rowley, Mass. 


Wrong House 
“Is your mother home, little boy?” 
asked the stranger. 
“Yes, sir.” 
After long and repeated knocking: 
“I thought you said your mother was 
home.” 


“She is. But I don’t live here.” 
Catricia Kram, Roland Park Jr. H. 8., Baltimore, Md 


Bribery 
Tom: “Can you keep a secret for the 
present?” 
Jerry: “Sure. What's the present?” 


Carol Hoffman, Resurrection Academy, Chicago, Illinois 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Wayne 
Rohrbaugh, New Brighton (Pa.) High 
School. 


A man was whitewashing a high ceil- 
ing when his helper called up to him: 
“Have you got a good grip on. the 
brush?” 

“Sure have,” he replied. 

“Okay,” said the helper. “I’m taking 
the ladder.” 








COPYRIGHT 1966, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 














Ford Time 
“And, what’s more, you're driving 
on the wrong side of the road!” 


You Can’t Win 


Phil: “Lend me some money.” 
Bill: “I don’t like to lend money. It’s 
the best way of losing friends.” 
Phil: “Lend me the money anyway. 
I'm tired of being your friend.” 
Joe Jakubik, Boynton School, Detroit 25, Michigan 


Doubting Thomas 


The doctor stood by the bedside, and 
looked gravely down at the sick man. 

“I cannot hide from you the fact that 
you are very ill,” he said. “Is there any 
one you would like to see?” 

“Yes,” replied the patient faintly. 
“Another doctor.” 

Betty Reid, Lovell School, New Haven, Conn 
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WEAREVER MODELS 
WEAREVER zenirad 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 
WEAREVER PACEMAKER 4 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75 
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GET STARTED 


AST YEAR, Madge decided to go 

out for the glee club. But she put 

~ reporting for tryouts until it was too 
te. 


Carter’s Garage advertised for a boy 
to help after school — a job right down 
Tom’s alley. But he stalled around be- 
fore answering the ad and Windy Jack- 
son got there first. 

Maybe you, too, are one for never 
doing today what you can put off till 
tomorrow. 

Maybe you think brains is the only 
key to success — and you've got plenty. 

Brains are important — sure. But 
plenty of smart people have been left 
at the post in the race for fame and 
fortune. They stalled around so long 
they just never got started. 

Don’t let that happen to you. 

This year, perhaps you'd like to work 
on the school newspaper. Go and see 
the editor — TODAY. 

Some day, you think you’d like to be 
an engineer. Dig into that math book 
— TODAY. 

Be a self-starter. Get going — and 
you'll go places. 


How're you dome? 


At a party, Kenny spies a girl whom 
he’d like to know. Should he: 

A. Take up a stand near her and 
shower her with admiring glances in the 
hope that she'll speak to him? 

B. Ask the host or hostess to intro- 
duce him to the girl? 

C. Go over to her and introduce him- 
self. 

B is most proper, but at a small party 
in a friend’s home formal introductions 
are not necessary. So C is also correct. 
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to have aDad like this ! 


No flies on Pop—he’s stilla champ at 
heart. And wait till he hits his stride 
again, in Keds. He probably grew up 
in these shoes of athletes. 

For fancy dodging and fast 
running, you can count on Keds’ 
traction soles. They really take hold. 
And you're protected from jars and 
jolts so muscles don’t get played out 
and tired. 


Keds let your feet really exercise 
to grow strong, and health gets a 
good stirring up too. Get Dad on the 
team; he'll enjoy the games in 
Keds. They help everyone be better 
at all sports. You can forget your feet 
while you make champ plays in these 
Shoes of Champions. 








They’re not Keds unless the Name 


Keds appears on the Shoe. 
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Nopabtlic and on the Beto 


Trim and Slim—They're a Thing! ...The new “TRIUMPH” 
writing instruments by Sheaffer. Slick Chicks will find 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY the Last Shout. Dainty size—glid- 
ing, glassy writing action—non-jab point on pencil — de- 
signed and finished to snuggle in purse or grace a Sock 
Frock ... And the VALIANT is Strictly HE—big in size—a 
Sockeroo for stamina—an old Smoothy in action. Try these 
finest of all writing instruments—Sheaffer’s New “TRIUMPHS” 
—they're on The Buttered Side, but Def! 


SHEAFFER'S 
VALIANT or VALIANT TUCKAWAY pen, 
$12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. " - 
Other sets, $3.95 up. Complete range TR/UMPH 


of Colors. 
LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S PARADE with 


Carmen Cavallaro—NBC Complete Network: 2 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time; 3 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time. 
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Only Quick-Drying, pen-protect- 
ing SKRIP comes in the bottle with 
the convenient Top Well! Keeps 
your fingers clean! Regular size, 
25c—School size, 15c. Twelve 
brilliant colors. 


Sheaffer's Fineline Leads —thick or 
thin—to fit your pencil regardless 
of make or model . . . Stronger, 
smoother-writing, longer-lasting 
...Indelible, black, blue, green 
and red. Regular size, 25c. 
School size, 1 5c. 


Copyright 1946, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Ca, 
# Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 

















Fact Questions 


1. What were some of the differences of opinion on the 
atom bomb tests? (Some scientists said the tests gave us 
little scientific information — that the bomb was a weapon to 
be used on cities and industrial centers, not on navies. The 
Army Air Force insisted that the tests were used by the 
Navy to prove that ships are not obsolete in an atomic war. 
The Navy tried to determine whether or not to re-design its 
ships or change its strategy.) 

2. Which of the two tests was the more destructive? 
(The second one — Test Baker — when the bomb was set 
off under water.) 

3. When an atomic bomb explodes, it gives off tremendous 
energy, or radiation. What three forms does this take? 
(Light, heat, hidden gamma rays which are the deadliest.) 

4. What is the only known defense against the atom 
bomb? (The cooperation of all nations to maintain world 
peace. ) 


CIVICS MADE EASY — “Capitol Boys” — p. 9 


A week in Washington, D. C., gave Bib and Tuck the 
most pleasant civics and government lessons they ever had. 
Your pupils may share the pleasure vicariously by following 
this series in Junior Scholastic. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the reason for having page boys in Congress? 

2. What requirements must they meet to be selected, and 
how must they work to maintain their jobs? 

3. If you had the opportunity to be a page boy, would you 
take it? Why? 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS — p. 18 


This series — “Seeing History through American Achieve- 
ments” — will give the highlights that marked the growth of 
great industries out of the seed of invention or discovery. 
“Automobiles and Highways” opens the series in this issue, 
and will appear in two parts, concluding in next week’s issue. 

Some pupils may be interested in collecting newspaper 
and magazine reproductions of photographs of old cars. 
They will be interested to know that the Glidden Tour has 
been revived. More than 80 old cars (none built later than 
1918) left New York City on Aug. 18th, destination Detroit. 
James Melton, the singer and an old-car fancier, headed the 
tour in his 1906 one-cylinder Locomobile. 

The following questions for rapid check will test the 
pupils’ ability to pull out the essential facts from this first 
“American Achievements” page. 

1. What anniversary was celebrated by the automobile 
industry last June? (Golden Anniversary. ) 

2. What did Charles Duryea do? (He built the first U.S. 
auto in 1893.) 

3. How did the automobile industry affect the world? 
(It “put it on wheels,” started networks of highways, people 
traveled more.) 

4. What did people think of the first gas engines? (They 
thought them dangerous and impractical. ) 

5. Why were auto races and cross-country tours begun? 
(To popularize cars and win public approval.) 

6. Is the automobile, as we know it, the product of one 
man’s ideas and industry? (No. It is the result of many 
inventions in many lands.) 

Discussion: Compare the lite in your own community 
today with the way it was back at the turn of the century. 
How has the automobile changed it? What problems has the 
automobile made in your community? Has the automobile 
improved business? How? 

References: “Auto's 50 Years,” Life, June 17, 1946, pp. 
95-101; “Everybody Drives but How,” by G. Rockey, 


', Parents Magazine, June 1946, 


3-7 


39; . “Transportation 
Progress,” by Arthur Pound, (The history of self-propelled 
vehicles from earliest times down to the modern motor car) 
pamphlet reprint from The Turning Wheel, Doubleday 
Doran & Co., 1934; Historical Motor Scrapbook, by Floyd 


Clymer, Clymer Motors, Los Angeles, (illustrated) 1946, 
$1.50. 


QUICK QUIZ 


vcs QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What branch ot the United Nations will meet in New 
York Sept. 23? (General Assembly.) 

2. How many nations have applied for admission to 
U.N.? (Nine.) 

3. Where were the atom bomb tests held in June, 1946? 
(Bikini Atoll.) 

4. What is the richest source of uranium? (Pitchblende.) 

5. What did the Curies get from pitchblende? (Radium. ) 

6. What nations are larger than Canada in area? (China 
and Russia. ) 

7. What is the national origin of most of the people of 
Quebec? ( French.) 

8. What white man discovered Canada before Columbus 
came to America? (Leif Erikson—also spelled Ericsson, Eriks- 
son, Eriksen, Erikson, and Eiriksson.) 

9. Who is the real head of the Canadian government? 
(Prime Minister. ) 

10. What branch of the Canadian Parliament makes the 
laws? (House of Commons. ) 


Excellent Canadian Materials Free 


Canadian Information Service, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y., has available to teachers many excellent free 
materials. Probably the prize of them all is the 216-pp. pro- 
fusely illustrated book Canada 1946, the Official Handbook 
of Present Conditions and Recent Progress. Just to make 
certain that Canadian Information had an ample supply of 
these books on hand, we checked with them and were 
assured that requests from teachers would be promptly filled. 

A complete Catalogue of Materials and Exhibits is avail- 
able on request (4 pages mimeographed). 

Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship 
between Canada and the United States. 16 pp. pamphlet, 
published January, 1945. 

Your Neighbor Canada. 24 pp. pamphlet, illustrated. Pub- 
lished March, 1945. : 

Series of Canadian Affairs pamphlets, published between 
1943 and 1945. Each pamphlet 20 pp., illustrated. Here are 


some of the titles: 


British Columbia Skyways of the Future 


The Prairies The Pulp & Paper People 
Ontario Our Latin American Neighbours 
Quebec 


Canada Plans Security 

The Maritimes Art 

The New North House on the Hill (Parliament) 
Dominion Health Parade Learning for Living 

Science in the Peace How We Use Iron 

What About Builders Community Centres 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-Once; 5-Canada; 11-Tool; 12-Arenas; 13-Tick; 14-Beady; 
15-Ask; 16-Oar; 17-We; 18-Ont.; 20-Aside; 22-Poi; 25-Set; 26-Rumor; 29-Jet: 
30-R.I.; 31-Coo; 33-Tan, 34-Reedy; 36-King; 37-Quebec; 38-Edge; 39-Tenure: 

- Need, 

DOWN: 1-Ottawa; 2-Noises; 3-Cock; 4-Elk; 5-Cabot; 6-Area; 7-Near; 
8-And; 9-Day; 10-As; 18-Ode; 19-Net; 21-Is; 22-Pre; 23-Out; 24-Im; 
27-Orange; 28-Ringed; 29-Joyce; 31-Cebu; 32-Oder; 33-Tide; 34-Rue; 
35-E’en; 36-Ken,; 37-Qt. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


. NORTHERN NEIGHBOR: 1—a; 2—b; 3—a; 4—d; 5—c. 
. MEN IN THE NEWS: I—b; 2—d; 3—a; 4—c. 

FUN WITH U.N.: 1—b; 2—c; 3—c. 

. URANIUM: Check 1 and 3 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE You; 1—France; 2—Uranium; 3—Paris; 4—Royel 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
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Editorial Program 


(Concluded from page 1-T) 


the functions of government by the device of having the 
girl and boy (Bib and Tuck) in the roles of departmental 
“investigators” and interviewers of Congressmen, page boys, 
FBI officials, Cabinet members, and other interesting per- 
sonalities in the nation’s Capital. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


Each week, a one-page quiz on the contents of the issue, 
objective in type, interesting, easy to administer. Colorful 
CQ Membership-Score Cards, Award Stamps, Wall Chart, 
and Certificates of Merit for conducting this very popular 
program are supplied free to subscribing classes upon 
request. 


READING, WRITING, VOCABULARY 
JUNIOR WRITERS 


A regular department of the best writing by students, 
with Certificates for all whose work is published. All writing 
submitted is entered for judgment in the Junior Writers 
Division of the Annual Scholastic Awards program. 


WORD WIZARDS 

An incentive to vocabulary-building, based on the associa- 
tion of ideas, and including Word Wizard badges for 
thousands of winning entries. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

Specially prepared puzzles for boys and girls — construc- 
tive, but not too difficult. 
STARRED WORDS 

Still another vocabulary aid, whereby useful words in the 
text are “starred” and explained elsewhere in the magazine, 
with special attention to their significance as determined by 
the context. Definitions are given in an informal non-techni- 
cal style, with phonetic indication of pronunciation. 


SHORT STORIES 

Frequent short stories, alternating with the “Bib and 
Tuck” series, edited for high-interest content and encourage- 
ment to reading skill. 


SCIENCE AND AVIATION 
KEEN QUESTIONS 


A new illustrated unit, asking and answering six questions 
each week. The questions will be concerned with scientific 
facts the pupils are not likely to know but in which they 
are greatly interested. 

AIR WEEK 

Junior Scholastic’s popular aviation page will continue 
with even greater interest to boys and girls. Its editor, Sam 
Burger, attended the atom bomb test at Bikini — a recogni- 
tion by the Army and Navy of the importance of Scholastic 
Magazines as a channel of information for the nation’s 
schools. 


HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 


MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR 
A brief, friendly talk to young people. each week on 
matters of everyday concern to them, for the purpose of 


guiding them along the paths of courtesy, sportsmanship, 
and good manners. 


HOW’RE YOU DOING? 

Entertaining, illustrated guidance in personality, conduct, 
habits, etc. 
GOOD GROOMING 


A popular, illustrated department devoted to common- 
sense discussion of personal appearance. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

Regular feature departments include: 

SHEnanicans (Things for girls to make and do) 

HENanicans (Puzzles, games, stunts, etc.) 

SomE Fun (Pupils’ own jokes) 

SHUTTERBUGS (A new camera column, with weekly prizes 
for the best pupil-made photographs) 

Movies... CARTOONS . . . SPORTS 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER EDITION 


Every week your free copy of Junior Scholastic will con- 
tain the regular four-page Teacher Edition like this one. 
Once a month, however, beginning next week, Scholastic 
Teacher will be expanded to sixteen or more pages and will 
contain a variety of valuable educational features, including 
articles, editorials, audio-visual materials, radio programs 
(prepared by Federal Radio Education Commission) , speech 
and debate features, educational news, and new books. It 
will be edited by William D. Boutwell. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


(Next week: Issue of Sept. 23) 


Theme Article: ALASKA, with pictorial map. 

Special! HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM, a 
2-page pictorial feature presented in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Atomic Information 
and the Federation of American (Atomic) Scien- 
tists. 

World Product: MAGNESIUM. 

American Achievements: AUTOMOBILES & HIGH- 
WAYS, Part 2. 

Special “United Nations Issue” of Teachers Edition 
next week, containing a school assembly program 
“New World in the Making,” especially written for 
Scholastic Magazines, and other suggestions for 
celebrating United Nations Week, Sept. 22-28. 


(Issue of Sept. 30) 


Theme Article: PHILIPPINES, Birth of a Nation. 

World Product: ALUMINUM. 

Special! WORLD CONTROL OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY, pictorial feature presented in cooperation 
with the National Committee on Atomic Information 
and the Federation of American (Atomic) Scien- 
tists. 

Bib and Tuck in Washington: CONGRESSMAN’S 
SECRETARY. 


(Issue of October 7) 
Theme Article: KOREA, with pictorial map. 
World News Map. 
World Product: RUBBER. 
Announcing 1947 Scholastic Awards. 


U.N. NEWS in every issue. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LESSON PLANS 


BASED ON CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


THEME ARTICLE — ALASKA — pp. 6, 7, 8 
Aims 


1. Ta show Alaska’s geographical and political relation- 
ships to the United States. 


2. To point out the wealth of natural resources and pos- 
sibilities for growth and expansion in Alaska. 


Topic Questions 
1. Why was Alaska called “‘Seward’s Folly”? 

For thirty years after its purchase from Russia, peo- 
ple showed no interest in the Alaskan territory. It was 
considered useless, its climate too forbidding to en- 
courage the future development of the country. Even 
free land grants failed to attract people in large num- 
bers. 

2. How did the discovery of gold affect Alaska? 

Thousands rushed from the states to the Klondike. 
To fit out prospectors many services were required 
and small businessés sprang up, financed directly by 
government agencies and private companies. 
What is Alaska’s relationship to our Government? 

Alaskans are citizens of the United States and en- 
joy all the protections and privileges we do except 
that they cannot vote in presidential elections, send 
representatives to Congress, or elect their own gover- 
nor, who is appointed by the President of the United 
States. 

4. Although land and sea are frozen much of the year 
what amazing facts offset the seasonal industries? 

Warmed by the Japanese current, fruits and vege- 
tables grow to enormous size during the short sum- 
mers. The coastline is dotted with fisheries which 
serve the United States. The salmon catch alone ac- 
counts for 90 per cent of all salmon we consume. 
Furs, lumber, and many valuable mineral deposits 
make Alaska rich, and will prove more valuable as 
our continental resources are gradually exhausted. 

5. How did the war affect Alaska and what may be ex- 
pected of Alaska’s future? 

When Japanese threatened the Aleutians, the United 
States rushed the building of air fields and the Alcan 
highway, and sent thousands of troops to defend the 
land. Many were impressed with its beauty and the 
opportunities offered for development. Since land is 
free, it may be expected that many veterans will re- 
turn to make new homes, and help in the development 
of the territory. Alaska may be admitted to Statehood. 


» 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are some of the plans outlined in the new pro- 
gram of the Department of the Interior which will benefit 
Alaska? 

2. Do you think Alaska should be admitted to the Union 
as a state? How would it improve the lot of the citizens of 
that territory? 

3. If you were to go to Alaska, what are some of the 
things you would be most likely to enjoy? 

4. What are the personal qualifications necessary for 
making a good life in Alaska? 

Fact Questions on Alaska appear in Quick Quiz on next 
page. 





Suggested Activity 

Collect pictures of Alaska. They can be obtained from a 
local travel bureau; back issues of National Geographic; by 
sending to the U. S. Department of the Interior, Division 
of Territories and Possessions, Washington, D. C.; or by 
writing to the Chambers of Commerce of any of the follow- 
ing cities in Alaska for illustrated pamphlets: «Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Skagway, Sitka, Seward, Anchorage, or Valdez. 
Select pupils to give oral reports on features of Alaska. 
School encyclopedias have abundart material. Here are 
some possible topics to assign: 

Eskimo life. 

The gold rush of the 1890s. 

Fishing for pleasure and profit. 

Fur trapping and how it became a luxury industry. 

What you would see from a plane. 

How the Great Circle route is a short-cut to the Orient. 


Cut out a map of Alaska and superimpose it on a map of 
the United States. What comparisons can be made as to 
land area? If the shore line were straight, how far down the 
west coast would Alaska extend? 


References 


Alaska, the Last Frontier, by Merle Colby (Federal 
Writers’ Project), MacMillan Co., New York, 1939. 

Alaska Comes of Age, by Julius C. Edelstein, American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 55th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 15c. 

Alaska Facts: What Alaska Is Today, Alaska Facts, 2100 
5th Ave., Seattle, Washington, 62 pp. ill. 1945, $1. 


Statehood for Alaska? 


Secretary of the Interior Julius A, Krug returned from his 
visit to Alaska with the recommendation that the Territory 
be admitted into the Union by Congress. The Alaskans will 
vote on this proposal October 8th, and doubtless will vote 
overwhelmingly in favor of Statehood. Then the matter is 
up to the U. S. Congress. Krug also recommended the ad- 
mission of Hawaii into the Union, 

This development is not mentioned in our Theme Article 
this week because it came too late to be included in this 
issue. Because of a temporary shortage of presses for print- 
ing the greatly increased number of Junior Scholastics now 
required, it is necessary that certain pages of the magazine 
go to press earlier than other pages. For this week’s issue, 
the Theme Article on Alaska was among the early pages. 

In next week’s issue, Junior Scholastic will give pupils the 
latest details on Alaska’s new impetus toward Statehood in 
a civics article entitled: “How New States Are Admitted 
into the Union.” 


HOW TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM — cover, p. 3. 


The cartoons, How to Live with the Atom, appearing on 
our front cover and page 3 of this issue, are from a film 
strip of the same title issued by Film Publishers, Inc., 12 
East 44th St., New York 18, N, Y., and represent the view- 
point of a group of scientists who worked on the atomic 
bomb. The film strip is the first of a series of three, the 
other two being World Control of Atomic Energy, and Up 
and Atom. Their running time is 15 minutes each, the price 
$2.50 each. A 16 mm. sound movie version of each is also 
available. Write to Film Publishers for further information. 
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Next week, Sept. 30th issue, Junior Scholastic will pre- 
sent one page of cartoons from World Control of Atomic 
Energy, and will also give the viewpoints of those who 
do not agree in whole with the Federation of American 
(Atomic) Scientists. 

In our Oct. 7th issue, we will show by chart and text the 
U. S. organization for control of atomic energy in the 
United States. This is the Atomic Energy Commission, ap- 
pointed by President Truman, and authorized by the Mc- 
Mahon Act, passed by Congress in June, 1946. 

Pupils will be better prepared to discuss the question of 
world control after reading next week’s issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. We offer this week four discussion questions, in case 
you wish the class to have some direction preliminary, to 
next week’s big opportunity. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain (who share the secret of the atomic bomb) could 
keep the secret from other nations? If so, for how long? 

2. “Atomic energy must be taken out of our own hands 
and those of other countries and brought under world con- 
trol,” say scientists. Do you agree with this? Why? If not, 
what course of action would you recommend? 

3. If you lived in a nation which did not know the secret 
of atomic energy, what do you think your attitude would 
be toward world control of the atom bomb? 

4. If it is right for us to share with the world the secret 
of -how to make atomic bombs, do you think that every 
nation should tell the world every time it invents some new 
weapon! 


MAGNESIUM — p. 9 


Magnesium is a particularly useful metal where strength 
plus lightness is essential. 
Activity 

List on the board articles used in the home which con- 
tain magnesium. Alongside list some of its industrial uses. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Without magnesium what would be the chief charac- 
teristic of the articles listed? 

2. Where are some of the principal sources of magnesium 


in this country and how does its existence affect the com- 
munities? 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS — p. 5 


Write on the blackboard the inscription which accom- 
panied a gift to Trygve Lie. Ask the students to comment 
on it. Can they cite any problems which now face U. N. 
which they can tie-in with the inscription? 

The official seal of the United States has several symbols. 
Do students know their meanings? 

1. What do the 13 red and white stripes stand for? (13 
original colonies. ) 

2. What do the bald eagle and the arrows represent? 
(America’s power in war.) 

3. Why is the olive branch in the right claw ot the eagle? 
(America first offers her power in peace.) 

4. What is our country’s motto, and what does it mean? 
(E pluribus unum—one government from 13 separate 
states, literally, means “one out of many.” Applied to the 
birth of this nation, it means “one nation from 13 colonies.”) 
Activity 

Have students take out such coins as they have in their 
pockets and compare the symbols with the above list. 


Reference: 


An excellent book on the United Nations for junior high 
and upper elementary grades has been prepared by the 


3-T 


New York City Board of Education. It is called A Better 
World, and may be obtained on request from Mrs. Frank 
Weissler, Room 108, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. From what nation did we buy Alaska? (Russia) 

2. What U. S. Department has jurisdiction of Alaska? 
(Interior) 

3. Who appoints the governor of Alaska? (President of 
U.S.) 

4. Which is the largest native group jn the territory? 
(Eskimo) 

5. Who was William Henry Seward? (U.S. Secretary of 
State at time of Alaska purchase in 1867) 

6. In what state lies a giant underground salt water lake, 
saltier than Utah’s Great Salt Lake? (Michigan) 

7. What does E Pluribus Unum mean? (One out of 
many ) 

8. What metal is made from sea water and oyster shells? 
( Magnesium ) 

9. What three nations have been recommended for mem- 
bership in U.N. by the Security Council? (Iceland, Sweden, 
Afghanistan ) 

10. What U.N. office does Trygve Lie hold? (Secretary- 
General ) 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


NORTH TO ALASKA: l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-d; 6-d. 

2 UNITED NATIONS: 1-51; 2-United States; 3-President of the General 
Assembly; 4-Any three of Iceland, Sweden, Portugal, Eire, Albania, Mon- 
-e People’s Republic, Afghanistan, Siam, Trans-Jordan. 

. HODGEPODGE: 1-c; 2-d 

. PICTURES TO GUIDE you; he United States; 2-Trygve Lie; 3-Russia; 

¢-Borins Strait; 5-Magnesium; 6-Henry Ford. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Sitka; 6-equal; 7-tow; 9-T.V.A.; 10-O.P.A.; ll-as; 12-tar; 
13-Kenai; 18-old; 19-atone; 20-ms.; 21-A.M.; 22-pt.; 24-he; 25-lo; 26-M.P.; 
28- plans; 30-sol; 3l-manes; 32-Ira; 33-kg.; 35-Mon.; 36-ire; 38-ink; 
39- ‘ral; 41-obese. 

ard: 2-1.Q.; 3-tut; 4-kava; 5-Alaska; 7-totem; 8-opals; 
14-Etah; 15- shies 16-an; i7- -i.e.; 22-plan; 23-tone; 26-moron; 27-plank; 
u-n-t: 20- Eskimo; 30-simile; 34-grub; 37-ere; 40-as. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next week: Issue of Sept. 30th 


Theme Article: PHILIPPINES, Birth of a Nation. 

Special: WORLD CONTROL OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. Various viewpoints on this vital problem. 

United Nations: CHART OF ORGANIZATION. 

Civies Article: HOW NEW STATES ARE AD- 
MITTED INTO THE UNION. 


Issue of October 7th 
Theme Article: KOREA, with pictorial map. 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
World Product: RUBBER. 
Announcing 1947 Scholastic Awards. 


Issue of October 14th 
Theme Article: JAPAN. 
World Product: TRON. 
American Achievements: ELEVATORS AND SKY- 
SCRAPERS. 


U. N. News in every issue. 
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NBC’s United Nations Project: 





Peace Now...or Never 


ee 
\ hat attitude do we need most to get 


along with our neighbors? ... (It) isa 
desire for understanding, based on... 
respect for the other man’s point of view 
and not least on knowledge of his way 
of life . . . Every medium by which 
knowledge of other peoples is spread 
has a most responsible task in helping 
to create realization that we are living 
in... one world. 

“That is why I was very glad to learn 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s long-term plans for interna- 
tional broadcasting and educational 
activities aimed at fostering a spirit of 
unity and understanding among the 


United Nations.” , \  \ pale 


. ‘ a 


— BenJAMIN CoHEN (Chile), Assistant Secretary 
General in Charge of Information, U.N. 


National Broadcasting Company 


As a listener to NBC programs, you have been 
made aware of NBC’s United Nations project 
to promote via radio better understanding 
among peoples of the world. You have prob- 
ably listened to the six University of the Air 
programs which use an international theme. 
These programs of world significance _cul- 
minate in a nation-wide NBC United Nations 
Week—September 22-28. 


With the active co-operation of over 100 
membership organizations the National 
Broadcasting Company is devoting seven days 
of its broadcasting schedule to programs and 
special events dedicated to a furtherance of 
understanding among the nations whose rep- 
resentatives compose the United Nations 
Assembly. 


Wherever you are, lend your assistance to 
this worthy cause. It is a case of peace now— 
or never, and the United Nations organization 
is the instrument through which the objectives 
of obtaining peace will have to be achieved. 





America’s No. 1 Network 


Corporation of America 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK 
September 23-29 


Reunionin New York 


EMEMBER the New York Building at the World's 
R Fair? Remember how you took special Long Island 
Railroad trains at Penn Station; how you walked 
through the shiny, clicking stiles; how white the needle ot 
the Trylon stood out against the blue sky above global 
Perisphere; remember the British building with its great 
British merchant marine and fleet displayed in miniature 
(doomed, so many of them!); the stately French building 
overlooking the fountain; the good food, glass, and pottery 
in the Danish building; symphonies from loud speakers 
while you rested in the U.S.S.R.’s open air theater; Swedish 
textiles; Finnish wood; Brazilian architecture moderne? 

Nations gathered there in Flushing Meadows that sum 
mer just before the war clouds closed down. In concert they 
displayed products of their industries, treasures of their 
culture. Millions came to enjoy the world’s bounty. 

On September 23 nations of the world once more as 
semble in Flushing Meadows. They will meet in a building 
saved over from the Fair — the New York building. On that 
day your loud speakers will bring you eye-witness descrip- 
tions of the Second United Nations Assembly. They will tell 
how delegates of 51 nations walk in to take their places 
Then the announcer will say that the President of the As- 
sembly, the distinguished Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, 
has entered the hall. He mounts to the dais. He calls to 
order the Second Assembly of the United Nations. 

President Harry S. Truman urges that beginning with 
this day — Sept. 23 — we celebrate United Nations Week 
throughout the United States. Other nations have taken 
similar action. More than 80 U. S. organizations including 
the NEA back United Nations Week officially, 

To help you to join in the official United Nations Week 
celebration, Scholastic Teacher offers a script reviewing UN 
to date. It can be used in a high school auditorium, in a 
classroom, or on a local radio station. It needs no costumes; 
no memorizing. See also the list of classroom aids. 

Boys and girls who will make this planet truly One 
World are in your classrooms. You can help them know U.N. 


President Spaak Addressing U. N. 



































| 
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Editor's note: This script reviews United Nations progress to date. 
This mock radio program can be presented with a few extra typed 
or mimeographed copies plus a real or prop microphone at the cen- 
ter of the auditorium stage. Public address equipment can be used 


for voices. The script can be simplified for classroom use. Or it can 
be elaborated with music. (See list. page 8-T.) — Editor 


Characters 


ANNOUNCER; MoTHER; Jonn, a high school boy; Danny. 
another high school boy; Reporter, Joe, Georce, JENNIE 
Mary, all reporters; Voices 

(MUSIC: stirring, up and under.) 


ANNOUNCER: presents “New World 


f: b orgy name) 
in the Making.” Today we take you, not to New York or 


Paris or Washington, but to an American living room. It is 
10 p.m. John, a high school boy, sleepily tries to master a 
ough homework assignment. 

Mortuer (off mike or off stage): John, close up that book 
now and go to bed. 

Joun (very tired, unheeding): Yes, Mom. 

Moruer (sharper): John, do you hear me? 

Joun: Aw gee, Mom, I've got to finish this assignment. 

Moruer: You're a big, growing boy. You need your sleep. 

Joun: Just ten minutes more, Mom. I’ve got to get my 
points ready. I’ve got a debate coming up tomorrow. It’s 
on the United Nations. (As if speaking to a group) You 
say that dissension is threatening the United Nations — you 
point to the conflicts reported in the daily papers. | say to 
you that the United Nations has made great progress in a 
short time. Let us review what we have accomplished. 
(Drops voice back to normal) Accomplished. (Yawns) Ob 
boy, I’m tired. (Yawns) United Nations U.N. ... ac 
complished (Voice trails off — big yawn) 

Ist Voice (softly to luder): U N-UN-—-UN-—-UN- 

2np Voice: United Nations. 

Srp Voice (as if calling roll, loud to soft and under): 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil 

2nvp Voice: United Nations. 

3np Voice (soft to loud): United States of America, 

ruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia! 

Att Voices: U N —- UN — UN - United Nations. 

Joun (dreamily): U —N - United Nations - that’s what 
i ve been working on — trying to make it clear Gosh, I need 
help. 

Danny (off mike): My opponent certainly does need 
help. Can he answer these simple questions? What is UN 
doing about the atom bomb? Is UN anything more than a 
debating society? 

Joan: My opponent has not taken time to learn the truth. 
Has he heard about the International Court? About the 
Economic and Social Council? About ILO? Let’s see — in 
iny book - | had the place. Let me point out to you 
(desperate) It 1 only had those facts. They're somewhere 
here. But, where . . . where? 

Reporter: Can | help you? 

joun: Who are your 

Reporter: I’m a reporter. Special correspondent. | cover 
the United Nations 

joun: Boy, am | glad to see you! 

Reporter: Remember the Atlantic Charter? Five years 
ago, Aug. 14, 1941, all peace-loving nations endorsed the 
Charter but they wanted to find a way to achieve it. At 
Dumbarton Oaks, the powers explored and discussed plans 
tor the United Nations. 








NEW WORLD 


in the making 


BY FRANK MANTINBRAND 


Director of assembly programs at Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N Y 


Joun: Was that the official start of the U.N.? 

Reporter: | suppose we ought to name June 26, 1945, 
the birthday of U.N -at San Francisco. There are 51 
members now, with more applic.tions pending. Would you 
like to hear the preamble to the Charter? 

Joun: Yes, sir! 

Reporter (rather formal): Preamble ot the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

(MUSIC: Start softly) 

Ist Voice: We the people ot the United Nations deter- 
mined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war .. 

2np V.: to reaffirm taith in tundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women — and of nations large and small. 


Srp V.: . . . to promote respect tor international law . . 

lst V.: to further social progress and better standards ot 
living 

(MUSIC: Up and down, after briet pause resume) 

2np V.: And tor these ends 

Srp V.: to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace and with one another as good neighbors, and to 
unite our strength to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to use armed torce only in the common interest 
and... 


Ist V.: to employ international machinery tor the 


promotion of economic and social advancement of all peo- 
ples, HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS 
TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS, and do hereby establish 
an international organization to be known as the United 
Nations. 

(MUSIC: Up, triumphant, climax and out.) 








Joun (moved): Gee, that’s a grand purpose. How is it 
working out? What’s the Security Council? What is the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council? I get confused. 

Reporter: You are not the first to be confused, Think 
of the U.N. Charter as the hub around which our new in- 
ternational machinery revolves. That Charter created six or- 
gans, Remember that word, organs. 

Joun: What are the six organs? ° 

REPORTER: One, the General Assembly, in which every 
member nation is represented. 

Joun: One. The General Assembly. 

REPORTER: Two, the Security Council. Its job is to main- 
tain peace —the big five — Britain, USSR, France, China 
and the USA — and six elected members. 

Joun: Two, the Security Council. 

Reporter: Three, the International Court. 

Joun: Three. The International Court. 

RerorTer: Four, the Economic and Social Council. It 
works for higher living standards, for solving economic, so- 
cial and health problems and for human rights. 

Joun: Four, the Economic and Social Council. 

Reporter: Five. The Trusteeship Council. It looks after 
problems of dependent peoples — colonies. 

Joun: Five. Trusteeship Council. 

REporteER: Six, the Secretariat, which carries out the day 
to day work of the whole organization. There you have the 
six organs of the United Nations. 

Joun: Where do they talk about controlling the Atomic 
Bomb? 

Reporter: In the Atomic Energy Commission. Some of 
the organs have commissions to study particular problems. 
The Security Council set up the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, The Economic and Social Council has commissions 
on human rights, full employment, control of narcotic drugs, 
child welfare, transportation, radio, and many more. 

Joun (recalling): The United Nations Charter created 
six organs. Several of the organs have commissions. 

REeporTER: Correct. And now let us turn to the special- 
ized agencies. 
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Joun: Oh, my poor head, 

Reporter: What if your debate opponent asks you 
about UNESCO? Or ILO? 

Joun: O.K. Let’s get going. The specialized agencies. 
Are they part of United Nations? 

REPorTER: No. 

Joun: Then why bring ’em up? . 

Reporter: Because the specialized agencies are closely 
affiliated with UN. They work hand in hand. 

Joun: Should I know about them? 

Reporter: You certainly should. 

Joun: O.K. Shoot! What’s UNESCO? 

REPORTER: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. United States just recently joined 
UNESCO. I like this statement in their preamble: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed.” 

Joun: If we could only understand that — all of us — we 
could succeed so easily, 

REporTER: To carry out that aim UNESCO will promote 
the free flow of books, movies, radio programs and maga- 
zines, It will promote education .and travel. 

Joun: What happened at Bretton Woods? 

Reporter: My friend, Joe, covered that. He'll explain. 

Jor: At Bretton Woods, 44 nations got together to talk 
about money and business. The Bretton Woods conference 
led to the establishment of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank of Reconstruction. 

Joun: How about aviation? 

Joe: George covered that. 

GeorceE: For freedom in the air, the international civil 
aviation conference met in November, 1944. It decided to 
create one universal institution to govern aviation rights, in- 
stead of three. 

Joun: What is the FAO? What does it do? 

GrorcE: Jennie went to that meeting. 

Jennie: That’s the Food and Agricultural Organization. 
It was the first international group, started early in 1943, to 
insure for everybody FREEDOM FROM WANT. 

Joun: How about ILO? . 

Mary: I’ve been covering ILO for years. [LO — the In- 
ternational Labor Organization — promotes higher standards 
for workers everywhere in the world. 

Reporter: So you see, Johnnie, there’s quite a lot going 
on internationally. 

Joun: I'll say. Am I going to mow Danny down in that 
debate. I'll tell him about the United Nations Charter, 
about the six organs, about the working commissions and 
about the specialized agencies. I'll say, “Does my opponent 
really want to know what’s going on?” We've got to know 
UN and work for real world cooperation. 

Reporter: That, too, will come with time and under- 
standing. 

(MUSIC: Steal in.) 

Joun: Yes, that’s the job for all of us. The United Na- 
tions must have a chance — to be understood, to grow. We 
are the ones who have got to have faith! We'll really have 
to get rid of our ill-will and doubting and ignorance. The 
Atomic Bomb is not dangerous — but the people who would 
use it can be. You and I, we've got to make a start. (Ad- 
dressing audience) And you, out there! U and U and U! 
That’s what UN must mean! U N U N U. The world of 
tomorrow is your world, Help to shape it. Help to make it. 
UNUNU. 

(MUSIC: Up and Out.) 
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A SELECTED LIST 
OF FREE AND LOW-COST AIDS 


To Make United Nations Real 


EPORTERS who ask people what they think of the 
R United Nations say that abou’ half the time they get 
a blank stare. How much do you and your students 
know about the U.N.? How can you make United Nations 
better understood? 

The official United Nations Week, Sept. 22-28, offers a 
golden opportunity. Newspapers, magazines, and radio (see 
page 16-T) will be filled with news of the Second United 
Nations Assembly. 

Scholastic Teacher has located the following teaching aids 
on United Nations. We list films and music because study of 
United Nations will extend through the year. 

Ask local NBC stations for their United Nations Week 
folder. Its cover (borrowed from Scholastic Magazines, Sept. 
17, 1945) shows. in full color United Nations flags. 


PRINTED MATERIALS 

Free on request to UN: Write to United Nations, Dept. 
of Public Information, Lake Success, Nassau County, N.Y. 

United Nations Conference on International Organization. 
(San Francisco Conference.) Background, workings, issues, 
of conference; Charters, Illus 

United Nations: Peoples and Countries. Brief sketches. 

United Nations: Today and Tomorrow. Birth of UN. 

Also other pamphlets, stenciled information papers, and 
study guides on several phases of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 


In Scholastic Magazines: 

United Nations: Structure and Functions. Article with 
chart, Senior Scholastic, Sept. 24, 1945. 

For complete list of UNO materials in Scholastic Maga- 
zines, see Teacher Editions indexes, Jan. 21, May 20, 1946. 


From Other Sources: 

The United Nations; a handbook on the new world organi- 
zation. By Louis Dolivet. Preface by Trygve Lie. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company, 1946. $1.75; 40% discount for 
teachers if ordered direct from publishers. 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin. New, official periodical. 
International Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 15c per copy, $6 per 
year, 

50 Facts About UNRRA. Free, Division of Public Intor- 
mation, UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 


~ ton, D.C. 


Pillars of the United Nations—International Economic and 
Social Agencies. By Blair Bolles. Foreign Policy Association, 
92 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 25c. 

Teaching About the United Nations Charter National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Defenses of Peace. About UNESCO. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. 10c. 

United Nations Organization—a Handbook of the UNO. 
Brief units for use with junior and senior high school social 
studies classes. Charles E. Merrill Co., 400 South Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 20c singly; 15c in quantity. 

We, the Peoples. Brief history of United Nations. Educa- 
tion Committee, American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 15c. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL AND CHARTS 


American Association for the United Nations, Inc., 45 
East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

YOU and the United Nations. Program to foster under- 
standing of United Nations countries and people. 15c. 

“We the Peoples of the United States have determined.” 
Drawings illustrating main aims of U.N. Free. 

“Charter of the United Nations.” Free. 

“Get Behind Your United Nations.” Poster for United Na- 
tions Week. $2.50 per hundred. 


MUSIC ON UNITED NATIONS THEMES 


For this list arranged for various voice and instrument 
combinations, we are indebted to Mary Malone, Harold 
Flammer, Inc. 

One World — Geoftrey O'Hara. SA — SSA — TTBB — SAB 
— SATB. Publisher: Bourne, Inc. 

Hyman for United Nations — Geo. F. McKay. Mixed voices. 
Publisher: J. Fischer. 

United Nations on the March — Shostakovich. SA — SSA 
~— SSAA — SATB — SAB — TTBB. Publisher: Leo Feist. Also 
an SATB arrangement published by Am-Rus Music Corp. 

Freedom—Roger Quilter. SATB. Publisher: Boosey. 

Peace in Our Time O Lord — Frederic Fay Swift. SSA. 
Publisher: Belwin. 

On Freedom’s Wings — Walter Folde. SATB. Publisher: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

Marching Song for a United World — Arranged by “The 
Krones.” Unison. SSA — TTBB — SATB. Publisher: Neil A. 
Knos Music Co. 

A Prayer for the Family of Nations — Ralph A. Harris. 
SATB. Publisher: Harold Flammer, Inc. 


FILMS AND FILM STRIPS 


For more complete list of films pertaining to United Na- 
tions, write American Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. (See also page 18-T.) 


16 mm. Sound Films 


The Peace Builders, 10 min. Documentary summary of 
world cooperation to Win the War and Build the Peace. Dis- 
cussion guide. Prod., National Film Board of Canada. Rent 
or sale from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. Also in many film libraries. 

UNRRA-—In the Wake of the Armies, 16 min. With trailer 
bringing out issues on international cooperation for relief 
and rehabilitation. Prod., National Film Board of Canada 
and the Office of War Information. For rent or sale from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Now the Peace, 20 min. How joint action must solve world 
problems that breed war. Discussion guide. Prod., National 
Film Board of Canada, Rent or sale trom your regular dealer 
or the producers. 


Film Strips 

United Nations Charter—Its Structure and Function. 
Printed commentary and two accompanying pamphlets. By 
ERG Productions. For sale, New York University Film Li- 
brary, 25 Washington Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

















Practical English 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a weekly classroom 
magazine for encouraging the development of better 
language skills. Designed with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of high school English teachers, it is unique in 
its functional, rather than formal, approach to language 
study. The “why”, “what”, and “how” of better written 
and spoken English is effectively demonstrated by 
examining “English in action”, by illustrating its con- 
tribution to a full life, to social and business success 
and happiness. 

It brings new motivation and stimulation to the 
study of SOCIAL AND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING, ORAL 





PREP is a new magazine of particular interest to that 
great majority of young people whose high school years 
are not college-preparatory, but life-preparatory. Eng- 
lish, Social Studies; and Guidance teachers of all ter- 
minal and vocational students welcome its assistance 
in revealing the present, practical application of school 
work to progress in after-school years. 

For the English teacher, PREP contains all of the 
special English material published in the magazine, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, as described above. For the 
Social Studies teacher, PREP presents a vitalized “here 
and now” treatment of history, government, economics 
and civics which stresses the relationship of these 
studies to individual competence in today’s complex 
society. 


AND WRITTEN REPORTS, SPEECHES, CONVERSATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, READING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and the other phases of prac- 
tical language skill. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH features special interviews 
with key people in situations of interest to young people 
in which the role of language in individual success is 
dramatized. Various other devices are employed to 
bring students convincing proof of the power of lan- 
guage, and fresh, effective incentives to progress in its 
practical mastery. It is of distinct value at some stage 
in every high school student’s study of the language. 


Preparation for Practical Living 


A third outstanding feature is PREP’s unique pro- 
gram of occupational information. Herein both boys 
and girls find guidance and encouragement in building 
careers, rather than merely drifting into jobs. Their 
knowledge of the world beyond school is broadened 
to include the true picture of opportunity, wages, work- 
ing conditions, present and future prospects, qualifica- 
tions required, and best methods of beginning in the 
major fields of employment, as well as in many others 
frequently overlooked but equally attractive. PREP 
seeks to help young people find themselves, to turn 
indecision into resolve, to stimulate their imagination 
and enthusiasm, and to give them the direction and the 
“know how” for early embarcation on interesting, suo 
cessful careers. 





*% Both PREP and PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH are designed as classroom 
teaching aids. Their maximum value 
is realized when each student receives 
his or her own copy each week. Prices 
on group subscriptions of 2 or more 
to the same address are 60¢ a semes- 
ter for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, and 
75¢ a semester for PREP. 





FREE TRIAL COPIES. Teachers and school administrators are 
invited to write for additional information and free trial copies. Scores 
of thousands of extra copies were printed for this purpose, but are 
being depleted rapidly. Write today to: 


Teachers Service Bureau SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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I have long been a strong believer in 
the value of membership by teachers in 
their professional organizations, such as 
the Nationa] Education Association, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
the National Council of Teachers of So- 
cial Studies, and others. Ever since I 
started to teach I have belonged to the 
local, State, and National Education As- 
sociations. 

I have the firm conviction that the 
cause of freedom and democracy and the 
cause of democratic education are one 
and the same. Loyalty to democratic 
education is loyalty to democracy. 
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The influence of the teaching profes- 
sion is directly related to the number of 
professionally minded teachers who are 
members of their voluntary professional 
organizations. Teachers should help by 
their participation in the affairs of these 
organizations to form the policies and 
to express the sentiments of teachers on 
educational matters. 

Membership in voluntary professional 
teacher organizations is therefore to be 
regarded as a cherished right, an im- 
portant means of professional growth and 
an obligation to the profession and to the 
nation. 












COLLEGE DEAN wise in the ways of education said 
this: 

“I do not recall that I have ever known a person who 
stood high in his business or profession who has not actively 
affiliated himself with organizations, attended meetings, and 
read magazines concerned with his affairs. These seem to 
be the ways in which people keep up to date and alert to 
the new things which are going on.” 

Early fall is dues-paying time for many of us. We thumb 
through the membership cards and say, “Which ones ought 
I to continue?” Mentally you add them up: 


Shnte ASOOCIRUIOR ......ccccocsscscvccsssnscrssi $3 
a $S = atl ieee 3 
E Cal BEBO CIAUIOM ...iccccccesecscconcscscesesis ] 
Subject association ............c-.ccsseeeeees 3 

$10 


Ten dollars. Quite an item in these days, when salaries 
climb slowly behind soaring prices. 

Then you think of Joe Harris, your union friend who 
lives next door. Twenty bucks a year. And if he works in 
a shop with a “check-off” contract, his dues are taken out 
of his wages before he gets his pay check. 

Or Doc Roberts. Wonder what his national, state and 
local medical association dues come to? A lot more than $10, 
certainly. Not to mention expensive professional books. 

So think it over. When our educational associations show 
the membership solidarity that the CIO, AFL and AMA do, 
they get results. Your state association has probably paid 
your dues many times over through salary increases and 
other benefits. 


Out in California teachers this year contributed $10 per 
person over and above regular dues to finance a campaign. 
For your convenience, Scholastic Teacher assembles below 
addresses, data and annual dues for general, subject matter 
and administrative associations serving secondary education. 
Sit down and write that note; “Enclosed please find . . .” 


Teacher Associations: GENERAL 


N.B. A complete list of educational associations appears 
in Part IV, Educational Directory, issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The National Education Association of the United States; 
NEA Journal; Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $3. 

American Federation of Teachers; The American Teacher; 
Executive Secretary, Irvin R. Kuenzli, 28 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, Dues: 50 cents to $1 per month 
(National, state and local). 

State Education Associations: (See State Journals). 


SPECIAL FIELDS 

ENGLISH 

The National Council of Teachers of English; The English 

Journal; Secretary-Treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West 

Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, II]. Dues: $3. Four Regional 
Associations. 


SPEECH 


The National Association of Teachers of Speech; The 
(Continued on page 12-T) 














Why Air-Age Education Research 
Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transporta- 
tion advanced the scope, meaning and 
mobility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and every 
person is quickly and equally accessible 
by air. Aircraft development made pos- 
: sible the first global war. Yet, the Air Age 


has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness aix for public service or its poten- 


tial may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 


portation, implemented by an intelligent 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Director, Social Science Foundation 


EDW'IN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L.A. 


University of Denver 


Ge atin S 


ADVISORY BOARD 


program of action, can air be utilized for 
maximum peacetime benefits. 

Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It 
can be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 

American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsoring 
Air-Age Education Research, American 
Airlines hopes that teachers and school 
administrators will find welcome assist- 
ance in their effort to advance public 
knowledge of the social implications re- 
sulting from man’s use of global air. Your 
cooperation in this important program is 


earnestly invited. 


OD 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Your Dues Are Due 


(Continued from page 10-T) 


Quarterly Journal of Speech; Secretary, R. L. Cortright, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Dues: $3.10. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The National Council for the Social’ Studies; Social 
Education; Executive Secretary, Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $3. 


ART 


Department of Art Education; Art Education Bulletin; 
Secretary, Alfred Howell, Director of Art, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Dues: $1. 

Four Regional Associations (Independent) : 

Eastern Arts Association; Secretary, Lillian D. Sweigart, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Dues: $3. 

Pacific Arts Association. 

Southeastern Arts Association; Secretary, Ruth Harris, 111 
West 11th St., Johnson City, Tenn. 

Western Arts Association; Secretary, Joseph K. Boltz, 
Franklin, Mich. 


DRAMATICS 


American Educational Theatre Association; A.E.T.A. 
News; Executive Secretary, John Hulburt, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. Dues: $2.50. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


National Graphic Arts Education Association; Secretary, 
C. S. Romig, Altoona Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 


JOURNALISM 


National Association of Journalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools; Secretary, Gunnar Horn, Journalism Director, 


Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. Dues: $1. 
LIBRARY 


American Library Association; A.L.A. Bulletin; Executive 
Secretary Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Dues: $2 to $4. 


MUSIC 


Music Educators National Conference; Music Educators 
Journal; Executive Secretary, Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 5, Ill. Dues: $3. 


RADIO 


Association for Education by Radio; Journal of the AER; 
Secretary George Jennings, Room 701, WBEZ, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Dues: $2. 


VOCATIONS 


American Vocational Association Inc.; American Voca- 
tional Journal; Executive Secretary, L. H. Dennis, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Dues: If you join 
through affiliated state association, $2; if as an individual, $3. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


American Association of School Administrators; Executive 
Secretary, Worth McClure, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $5 plus membership in NEA. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Dues: $3. 





 This.year we go to press on a Scholastic magazine every - 


day five days a week. If we live, that is. 
- x + 


Friends say, “Now, just what does Scholastic publish?” 
First let’s take the magazines for classroom use. In the 
group for grades 8 through 12 are: Senior Scholastic (which 
comes in three editions — Advanced English, Social Studies 
and Combination — of the two), Prep, Practical English and 
World Week. For grades 6 through 9, there is Junior 
Scholastic. On page 9 we tell how each is custom tailored. 
As the schools build their courses to fit individual differences 
so Scholastic fits its magazines to help teachers facing 
special problems. 
* * * 

M Enfolding the teacher’s own copy in each package of 
classroom magazines is the Scholastic Teacher Edition with 
the weekly lesson plan. Once a month Scholastic Teacher 
expands to include radio program listings, new films, new 
books, news of education, features and articles by teachers 
themselves. 

Then we issue two monthlies: 

Scholastic Coach for high school coaches and physical 
education directors. 

American Vocational Journal. The magazine for vocational 
teachers which we publish for the American Vocational 
Association. 

= * x 
We also have a new travel annual for teachers called 
Your Vacation. 

- - 7. 

In the next issue watch for news of Scholastic Awards 
offered for 1947. This program grows like Jack’s beanstalk. 
cad x cad 
Kenneth M. Gould, our editor-in-chief, has just returned 
from a semi-sabbatical dyring which he co-authored a forth- 
coming World History text for Harper and Brothers. 

* * = 


This year the press run for our classroom editions fs 
over 750,000 per week. That takes a lot of paper — at least 
1675 tons this year, 

We print on high-speed McCall's Magazine presses at 
Dayton, Ohio. We go on the presses at 2 a.m. Wednesday 
morning immediately following News Week. By Saturday 
morning all the editions have been printed and mailed. 
McCall’s are now installing new and faster presses. That 
will mean even better service to our readers. 

x x * 
M Don't miss Lawrence Olivier in the new Technicolor 
movie, Henry V. Here’s a film that makes Shakespeare as 
exciting as a personal visit to the “wooden O.” By October 
it will be showing in most major cities. October Scholastic 
Teacher will tell how it can help English teachers to make 
Shakespeare the darling of English lit. 

x * * 
When we dial Melrose 5-4700 an operator brightly 
answers “United Nations.” You know UN is-real when you 
can call it on the phone, 
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